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THE BEACON. 


Lo! a love—a magic love— 
From mystic fountain gushing, 
Casting spray 
Day by day 
In streamlets slow, 
As on they go 
Singing— 
Bringing 
Strains so like the cooing dove, 
Its little heart-thrills hushing. 
Ah! this love—this mystic love— 
Through devious courses flowing, 
Here and there, 
Everywhere, 
Like murmuring brooks, 
Through shady nooks, 
Dashing, 
Flashing 
Mirror-like in every move, 
The changeful Drama showing. 
Ah! this love—this mystic love— 
How all the world is nettled! 
Every law, 
Every flaw 
That may be found, 
The world around; 
Jury, 
Fury, 
All combine for its remove, 
But give it up unsettled. 
Gushing less henceforth, let love 
Appear with less disguising; 
Be the past 
Hid at last, 
And seek for peace 
And glad surcease; 
Sorrowings, 
Borrowings, 
Lamented deed-wrecks high above 
A true church beacon rising. 
For the Woman's Journal. 
LINCOLN. 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 





O, man of mightjand noble memory now, 
Enshrined in all the people's heart, 

A million greetings to thee dart, 

To bless thy heart and soul, to wreathe thy brow! 

The years pass by, and still thy honored name 
Remains for us a household charm. 

And still the people's love is warm 

To keep all fresh and fair thy growing fame. 

We love and prize thee more since thou art dead,— 
We know thee martyr for the right, 

We miss the glory of thy light, 
The sunlike splendor that thy goodness shed. 
Oh, it was ill as death to see thee die, 

In all the prime of labor done, 

To see thee die, the victory won; 

And long processions pass triumphant by. 

But Oh, the wealth of love thy death unsealed, 
The power and aid it brought to truth, 

The strength it gave to age and youth, 
The glory of the nation it revealed. 
So died the good old man of Athens dear, 
So died the Jesus we adore, 
So rise their fames and grow from more_to more , 

And grow in greater beauty year by year. 

Thy pictured face that gems our parlor walls, 
Thy memory in our hearts enshrined, 
Bespeak the nation’s loving mind, 

And how good-deed great good in men recalls. 

But blest art thou in thy promoted state, 

Thy state within the land on hign, 

All blest within the shining sky, 
All blest with warriors, martyrs, heroes great. 
Be near us, spirit, in each trying hour, 

Inspire with love each patriot heart, 

And teach us true the patriot’s part, 
Till all our lives shall burst from bud to flower, 


O, man of might and noble memory now, 
O, man of faith and work sublime, 
Be crowned with all the wealth of time, 
Thou honest heart and royal shining brow! 
—Divinity Hall, Harvard University. 





For the Woman's Journal. 


DEPARTED DAYS. 
BY HELEN CUMBERLAND. 


Why is it that to-day I seem 
To live again a day long past? 
Why is its memory like a gleam 
Of richest, rosiest sunlight, cast 
Upon a deep, and shadowy lake 
Where light and sunshine seldom break? 
I did not know ‘twas there so sweet, 
It seemed to come as other days 
Have come and gone, with steady feet; 
Leading me thro’ life's narrow ways, 
Often with grief and sadness fraught, 
But when they're past remembered not. 
Then why this day stand out, apart, 
Distinct from all its sister train? 
Why doth its memory in my heart, 
Revive and blossom forth again , 
As if its sun more brightly shone, 
More calmly sweet, its hours flown? 
Why does that day come back to me, 
To haunt me with its memories, 
Of vague, wild joy woven with pain, 
Like thrill of distant harmonies? 
Why does it come so richly drest, 
To bring such mocking to my breast? 
I cannot tell! perhaps it comes 
To show me how my life has changed; 
How emptied of its sweet perfumes, 
How weary, saddened, far estranged 
From loves which make our youth so dear 
But sadden many a future year. 








WHICH COLLEGE? 


Letters often come to this office, from va- 
rious parts of the country, asking counsel 
as to which college to select for their daugh- 
ters. It may seem needless to repeat what 
has been said at various times on the differ- 
ent colleges; yet it may be well to sum it up, 
from time to time, ina single statement. 

I should say, in the first place, that were 
I so fortunate as to have a daughter to edu- 
cate, 1 should send her, by preference, to a 
college where Co-education prevailed. Liv- 
ing in New England I should send her to Bos- 
ton University, unquestionably, for, new as 
this institution is, it aims ata very high 
standard and promises to reach it. The 
fact that it is in Boston, too, makes youth 
or age of little importance, for the institu- 
tion has all Boston’s libraries, museums, gal- 
leries and lectures at command. This is 
the specially wise point in its organization; 
and as the pupils can reside where they 
please, there is no specially expensive way 
of living required. It is possible that if I 
lived near Bates or Colby University in 
Maine, or the University of Vermont in 
Burlington, or the Wesleyan College at 
Middletown, Conn., I should avail myself 
of Co-education there, but in general, to 
those living in New England, I should say 
—Boston. 

In the same way, to those living in New 
York I should say—Cornell (at Ithaca) be- 
cause Cornel] already is, in many respects, 
what Boston University only hopes to be; 
and Cornell is growing in strength and 
prestige all the time, and may fairly claim to 
be already one of the four or five leading 
collegiate institutions of the country. In 
the same way, to those living farther West, 
I should commend the State University of 
Michigan (at Ann Arbor) and also that of 
Wisconsin, (at Madison) which is pressing 
admirably forward. Toone living in Penn- 
sylvania, I should call attention to Swarth- 
more College, at Swarthmore. All these I 
name, not as exhausting the list of good 
‘‘mixed” colleges, but as those which take 
the lead in their respective parts of the Un- 
ion. I know something personally of the 
methods and teachers of all—without hav- 
ing visited all. And it is to be remembered 
that among the advantages of a ‘‘mixed” 
college is that of being tried by the stand- 
ard of men—which is thus far, in this re- 


‘spect, higher than the standard of women. 


All these colleges have their place to make 
or maintain among the institutions of the 
country, and none of them are likely to risk 
forfeiting that place by making any intel- 
lectual concessions to women. 

One of the great drawbacks felt by wo- 
men themselves in colleges established for 
women is the doubt whether such conces- 
sions are not made; and this doubt has al- 
most equal effect whether it be just or un- 
just. Supposing however that, for any rea- 
son, a reader of this JouRNAL prefers to go 
herself, or to send her daughter to a sepa- 
rate college, which can a conscientious edi- 
torial contributor commend? To those liv- 
ing East of the Hudson—and it isthese who 
are most likely to apply, since the “‘mixed” 
colleges prevail at the West,—I should say 
that the choice lies between three, Vassar, 
Smith and Wellesley. Each of these has 
its strong and its weak points. Vassar (at 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.,) has tried excellence 
and some admirable teachers; the English 
and mathematical departments especially 
are of the very best order; and President 
Raymond is an admirable head. On the 
other hand, the great building seems to me 
an evil in itself, besides being ill-arranged. 
Wellesley College (at Wellesley, Mass.,) has 





the same defect, in my estimation, in having 
one great building; this building is said to 
be much better arranged than at Vassar; 
but the discipline is, as far as I can judge, 
too much of the boarding-school order. 
The standard of admission is higher, but the 
intellectual tone is kept down, as at Vassar, 
by the presence of a preparatory class; and 
the exclusively feminine corps of teachers 
must enhance the special evil of separate 
education, though to have about one half 
the professors women would undoubtedly 
be a great advantage. Wellesley has a 
higher academic standard than that of Vas- 
sar; and in this respect Smith equals or sur- 
passes Wellesley; while in all other respects 
it seems to me far better planned. The ab- 
sence of a preparatory department is a great 
advantage to Smith College; and to have 
adopted the family system instead of the 
conventual or boarding-house system ap- 
pears to me the best feature of all. It also 
has the merit of being near to Amherst, and 
thus sharing in the advantages of one of our 
very best minor colleges; and 1 think Pres- 
ident Seeley has a sincere intention to make 
Smith College in every way as good as Am 
herst, if he can; and that he has a fairer 
prospect of doing it than either Mr. Durant 
at Wellesley or President Raymond at Vas- 
sar. 

I should say as to patronizing all separate 
colleges, in short, like Punch to his young 
people about to marry—‘‘Don’t!” But to 
those who do, I should, as at present in- 
formed, recommend Smith College at North- 
ampton, Mass.; while for Co-education I 
should recommend those described in the 
earlier part of this article. By addressing 
the President of any of these institutions, 
circulars containing all necessary informa- 
tion can be obtained; and it is pleasant to 
know that if colleges are multiplying fast, 
those who wish to use them are increasing 


in number still more rapidly. T. W. H. 
——— eee 


OUR PHILADELPHIA LETTER. 


Epitors oF WoMAN’s JouRNAL:—Mary 
A. Livermore delivered her lecture on ‘‘Su- 
perfluous Women,” in the Philadelphia 
Academy of Music last Monday evening. 
This effective platform orator has been one 
of the few regularly returning lights in the 
famous “Star Course” of lectures every 
winter since her first introduction to a Phil- 
adelphia audience. After she delivered her 
first lecture here, I remember hearing Mr. 
Pugh, the manager of the Course, declare 
with enthusiastic emphasis, that thereafter he 
would consider any ‘‘Star Course” incomplete 
without Mrs. Livermore. It is evident that 
he has not bid adieu to that wise conclusion. 
His tact and shrewdness are doubly appar- 
ent in the fact that this is Mrs. Livermore’s 
second appearance in the same course this 
winter. Wendell Phillips presents a paral- 
lel case. These brilliant lights in Mr. 
Pugh’s galaxy are stars of the ‘‘first mag- 
nitude.” They invariably draw the largest 
audiences of the season. This shows that 
people are not afraid of radical utterances, 
for besides being the most popular of our 
lecturers, they are likewise the most radi- 
cal. As the continual dropping of water 
wears away stones, so the persistent. presen- 
tation of a new idea, or the repeated utter- 
ance of an advanced sentiment, will grad- 
ually break up the shell of prejudice that 
sheathes the doubting mind, and pave the 
way for popular approval. 

Mrs. Livermore never fails to leave a good 
impression. It isa sign of the beneficence 
of her mission. As a fervent champion of 
the rights of women she exerts a powerful 
influence. As a determined advocate for 
opening the doors of opportunity that are 
now closed to her sex, she wields a potent 
force. As an earnest sympathizer with that 
unnumbered body of women who dwell 
within the bounds of hardship, or whose 
daily lives are a sad struggle to keep the 
wolf at bay, she moves other hearts to com- 
passion in their behalf, and sheds a ray of 
hope over their dreary lot. 

These victims of a forlorn condition have 
reason to feel grateful that such women as 
Mrs. Livermore live. Her tender words 
spoken in their interest are as good seeds 
sown in her path. Some may fall in stony 
places, and give no sign; but we are sure 
that others are not scattered in vain. 

It is impossible to discover the far reach- 
ing effect of a word nobly uttered in be- 
half of some good object, or to detect all 
its secret workings in the minds of other 
people, but often we would be gratified if 
its results could be more positive and im- 
mediate. Only one ina score will go out 
of the way to act in accordance with a wise 
suggestion, or make any special endeavor 
to lessen the trials of toiling women. Prob- 
ably ninety-nine in every hundred among 
those who are able to do good in this direc- 
tion are cold, unmoved, and indifferent, 





giving no heed to the evils that cry aloud 
for redress. We ought to be thankful, per- 
haps, if but one woman in a thousand 
would occasionally forget her own comfort, 
her own ease, her own varied enjoyments, 
and remember those who have neither com- 
fort, ease, nor joy, whose thorny paths she 
has power and opportunity to smooth. 

In manifold ways, which Mrs. Livermore 
happily pointed out, women of leisure, of 
means, and of ability, can help those who 
are compelled to help themselves. Lauda- 
ble as it may be to lavish surplus funds on 
colleges, and on charitable institutions, it 
may be equally important, and even more 
beneficent, to aid in the same manner, 
Schools of Design, Training Schools, and 
enterprises that aim to enlarge the opportu- 
nities of women, or qualify them for vari- 
ous lucrative employments. It is unfortu- 
nate that such useful institutions are so few 
in number and so meagrely endowed. It is 
mournful that they command the attention 
and resources of only the merest fraction 
of men,and women, Where there is but 
one such school there should be a dozen. 
Where but a score of generous people pour 
out help in their behalf, there should be 
hundreds, equally willing, equally liberal. 

The enthusiastic words spoken by Mrs. 
Livermore, concerning the Philadelphia 
School of Design, had the effect of in- 
creasing the number of visitors on the fol- 
lowing day, and let us hope that more sub- 
stantial results will follow, including the en- 
largement of its capacity for usefulness. 

Ww. 


oe 


PETTY DESPOTISM. 


Even in these days of Centennial freedom, 
one is occasionally reminded that all des- 
potism, of various kinds and degrees, is not 
yet dead, 

There is the despotism of society, which 
issues irrevocable edicts, and forbids all in- 
dependence of thought and action; banish- 
ing the intelligent and refined who may not 
possess the requisite amount of money, and 
making abject slaves of its votaries. 

There is the despotism political, giving 
power to one sex only, to make laws for the 
other. 

There is the despot of art, who sneers at 
every effort of those who are not already 
distinguished in the field. 

There is the despot in literature, who 
would, if possible, prevent every one ex- 
cept a Tennyson or a Browning or a few of 
our own eminent poets and authors, from 
using the pen. . 

If a girl possess a passion for painting, 
even though her brush yield nothing but 
daubs to the educated eye, let her gratify 
that love; be sorry for her that she cannot 
have the advantages she craves, but do not 
tell her that chromos are quite cheap, and 
infinitely superior to anything she can pro- 
duce. If a poor man hangs pretty, cheer- 
ful chromos on his walls, do not tell him 
that he will vitiate the taste of his children 
by so doing, and that he ought instead, to 
purchase good engravings. The eye de- 
lights in color; even crude coloring is better 
than none. 

If a wealthy man buys beautiful paintings, 
as he can do even here in America, do not 
insist that it is his duty to send them all off 
to the auction-room, and substitute photo- 
graphs of the Sistine Madonna, If evena 
woman feels thoughts firing her brain while 
she is washing dishes, let her tell them to 
the world if she can get the world to listen. 
For we contend that the people, other than 
the great lights of literature, do have 
thoughts to express, and original ones at 
that. Thoughts born of daily and hourly 
experience; thoughts wrenched out of heart 
and brain with such pangs that one is posi- 
tive the roots were branching on their na- 
tive soil, and were not the transplanted 
growths of some ancient or modern mind. 
If they chance to be similar it is not sur- 
prising, but the originality is not impaired. 

In a recent poem by a great poet a few 
lines are startlingly similar to others in 
some obscure verses printed a dozen years 
ago. Of course no one could be so absurd 
as to imagine that the poet had ever seen 
those verses, but if they were to re-appear 
now, some astute critic would express sur- 
prise at the daring plagiarism of the rhyms- 
ter. 

The writer has never been a correspond 
ent of Dr. Holmes, and has never used the 
words ‘‘lush and swirl,” so the rhymed let- 
ter in a recent Atlantic is no personal griev- 
ance; but, in behalf of all new writers who 
have thoughts, we would protest against the 
injustice. Critics seem to forget that our 
poets are mortal, and that each coming cy- 
cle will refuse to be satisfied with even their 
echoing songs; every time will count its 
rising bands of living singers. KEo. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss SARAH SMILEY, of Brooklyn, spent 
a week in Cleveland lately, making Bible 
addresses before large congregations. 

Miss Susan H. Hrxon is lecturing on 
Temperance to crowded audiences in Fall 
River and elsewhere. 

Mrs. H. C. BLAKE has recovered $2750 
from the city of Lewiston, for injuries sus- 
tained from a defective sidewalk. 

Mrs. FLErcuer and daughter, of Burling- 
ton, Vt., have recently made another gift 
of $4000 to the Fletcher Free Library in 
that city. 

Mrs. Rospert C. Wintirop has been 
elected president of the Ladies’ Aid Society 
of the Boston children’s hospital, where 145 
children have been received the past year. 

Mrs. Purce.., the wife of Andrew Pur- 
cell, of Burlington, Vt., hitherto in very or- 
dinary circumstances, has fallen heir to 
$1,000,000 in Ireland. 

Junta E. Smrru, of Glastonbury, says 
that last month was the warmest January 
since 1819. That year there was no sleigh- 
ing until March 8. 

BeEsstE TURNER is declared by her adver - 
tisement in the Buffalo Commercial Adver- 
tiser to be ‘‘the most beautiful, talented and 
instructive lecturer on the rostrum.” 

Mrs. Frances J. Vinton, of Providence, 
made a donation last week of $1000 to the 
Home for Aged Men in that city. Nine 
other ladies in that city have given liberal 
sums to the same institution. 

Mrs. M. W. CamppBei has furnished 
each member of the Colorado Constitution- 
al Convention with Judge Kingman’s testi- 
mony to the success of Woman Suffrage in 
Wyoming. 

Mrs. M. Gray Prirman has furnished 
each member of the lowa Legislature with 
Judge Kingman’s testimony to the practi- 
cal benefit of Woman Suffrage in Wyom- 
ing. 

QUEEN Vicrorta does not like the Scotch 
national game of ‘‘curling,” because she 
thinks it encourages a love of whisky. The 
Balmoral Curling Club has therefore shown 
its loyalty by dying. 

Mrs. ANNA SHELDON, aged seventy-six, 
wife of Capt. Silas Sheldon of Southamp- 
ton, has made 250 pounds of butter in the 
past three months, which brought forty 
cents a pound. 

Mrs. Eunice Sroucuton, of Gill, who 
has-just died at the age of ninety-five, was 
the last of four school girls who were to- 
gether eighty-four years ago at Warwick, 
have been intimate ever since, and have all 
died within a year. 

Miss Ryek, irreverently known as ‘‘Old 
Rye,” is prosecuting vigorously the work of 
colonizing Canada with street children from 
England. On her last trip across the ocean 
in the ‘‘Sardinian,” the passengers presented 
her with a purse of £280 to aid her in her 
self-imposed task. 

Mary Norton, about 1669, gave the land 
on which the Old South Church of Boston 
stands, and other land adjoining, to certain 
persons and their successors ‘‘for the erect- 
ing of a house for their assembling them - 
selves together publicly to worship God,’’ 
etc., ‘‘and for no other intent, use, or pur- 
pose whatsoever.” 

Ex-Empress EvGEnIe is thin and pale, 
but still very handsome. She and her son 
live in a plain and unpretending way at 
Chiselhurst; the late Empcror’s place at ta- 
ble is daily decked with a little bunch of 
fresh violets. The Prince is well made, 
good looking, and begins to display a dark 
brown moustache. 

Miss ANNA GLOVER, a well-known litera- 
ry lady, died recently in Stoughton at the 
advanced age of seventy-five. She was the 
author of ‘‘Glover Memorials and Genealo- 
gies,” in the production of which she spent 
many years. She had been in feeble health 
for years, and with her sister Eleanor, whom 
she survived but a few months, formerly 
kept aprivate school for young ladies. She 
was highly respected by a large circle of 
friends. « 

SENORA CARMEN ALVAREZ DE ARAYA, of 
Quillota, sent to the recent Chilian Exposi- 
tion samples of cotton raised on her estate. 
“This lady, animated by a progressive and 
patriotic spirit, wished to make a test to 
learn if it be advisable to give an impulse to 
the cultivation of cotton” in Chili. The 
samples were very complacently examined 
by the judges, and the lady awarded a med- 
al of the first class. The Mercurio presages 
that from the trials and lessons of the lady 
the farmers will be led to imitate her ex- 
ample and thus develope a profitable cotton- 
growing industry in Chili. Go South! 
young woman, go South! 
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MISS JERUSHA PERKINS. 





Had any one told us, one year ago, that 
we should at this moment be writing in fa- 
vor of the Emancipation of Woman, we 
would have regarded our informant with 
incredulous wonder. We thought that we 
had mastered the whole miserable (?)subject 
of Woman’s Rights. Not that we had ever 
taken the trouble fo inquire into the merits 
of the movement,—far from it. Like the 
majority of those who oppose this noble 
work, our ideas on the subject were of the 
vaguest description. Not that opportuni- 
ties for information were wholly wanting; 
but, so profound was our indifference, that 
we wilfully refused to enlighten ourself. In 
fact we were enveloped in a cloud of igno- 
rance and prejudice, and, in our stubborn 
blindness to the light of truth, we can only 
compare ourself to Wadsworth’s owlet, 
which— 

“Sailing on obscene wing, athwart the moon, 

Drops his blue-fringed lids and holds them close, 

And, hooting at the glorious sun in heaven, 

Cries out, ‘Where is it?” 

But, though our knowledge of this move- 
ment was about as profound as our knowl- 
edge of Sanskrit, we felt the utmost confi- 
dence in our ability to refute the sophis- 
tries (?) of any Suffragist, and had a vague 
idea that the world might sometime hear 
from us on this theme. Of course our ex- 
posure of the heresy would be as convinc- 
ing as eloquent, and, with the aid of a vivid 
imagination, we could almost see the con- 
sternation of the Suffragists upon the ap- 
pearance of our tractate. Whata giant we 
weré, to be sure! 

But we know not what a day shall bring 
forth; and, to use the words of another, 
‘all at once the ground upon which we had 
stood with such careless confidence gave 
way. Like a treacherous island it sank 
without warning from beneath our feet and 
left us struggling in the wide waters.” Soon, 
however, we drifted to the glorious rock of 
Universal Suffrage, from which safe haven 
may these feet never wander more. And 
now, in the flush of anew and ennobling 
faith, we cannot restrain this rash pen from 
aiding, feebly though it be, in this glorious 
work of emancipation. 

There is in every creed, whether political 
or religious, one cardinal principle—around 
which all minor principles and doctrines 
cluster, and which is absolutely necessary 
to the preservation of the faith. Prove 
this false, or contrary to the laws of morali- 
ty or common-sense, and the whole system 
which it sustains falls to the ground. You 
have taken away the key-stone of the arch 
which crumbles into ruins; the Roman 
Catholic Faith, the Infallibility of the 
Church is undoubtedly the great article of 
belief. The Romanist is taught from his 
cradle to accept every rite and doctrine be- 
cause the Holy Church teaches it. She is, in 
his eyes, ‘‘a divine creation; indefectible, in- 
corruptible, indivisible; knowing no lapse 
of time nor flux of change; the temple of 
God upon earth.” Soevidently are all oth- 
er doctrines dependent upon this, that Ro- 
mish controversalists never think of defend- 
ing any but this ‘cardinal principle.” It is 
thoroughly understood that all the thousand 
and one peculiarities of Romanism stand or 
fall with the Roman Church. And as with 
Romanism so with Protestanism, its great 
tenet being the inspiration of the Bible. 
The ripest Protestant scholars spend the 
choicest portion of their lives in studying 
the structure and the teachings of their rule 
of faith, Commentary after commentary 
is written in order to explain the precepts 
and to harmonize the seeming discrepancies 
and contradictions of Holy Writ. Deprive 
the Protestant of his Bible and you deprive 
him of his faith. Prove to him that it is 
illogical, contradictory, absurd; ard he is 
struggling in the waters of doubt and un- 
belief. And as with these so with all. 

The creed of Universal Suffrage is no 
exception tothe general rule. Numerous 
and forcible as are the arguments for Wo- 
man’s Rights, there is one which stands 
forth in solitary grandeur—one unanswer- 
able, invincible plea in comparison to which 
all other pleas seem weak, and before the 
majesty of whose truth all the feeble at- 
tacks of opponents sink into ignoble insig- 
nificance. This central doctrine—this car- 
dinal principle—can be summed up in four 
words: ‘‘No taxation without representa- 
tion.” With this plea we shall, in time, 
overcome every foolish prejudice; without 
it our argument lacks strength and com- 
pleteness. We will not insult our readers 
by dwelling at any great length upon the 
reason forthe prominence of this principle; 
for any idiot must see that it lies at the very 
foundation of American liberty. © 

The arbitrary taxation of the American 
Colonies by Great Britain was the cause of 
that heroic struggle which we call the Rev- 
olution. Long and bitter years of political 
nonentity had paved the way for the out- 
break; but the tyrannical taxation of the 
unrepresented and, consequently, unpro- 
tected colonists, was, to use an old and trite, 
but still fresh and forcible expression, ‘‘The 
straw which broke the camel’s back.” At 
that iniquity, endurance ceased to be a vir- 
tue and action became a solemn duty. The 
days of oppression and bondage were over. 

A wild, indignant defiance of England's king 
swept across the stormy waters of the At- 
lantic, and the last bond between America 





and the Mother Country, was severed for- 
ever. We were free; and England could no 
longer ‘‘tax us without our consent.” 

Taxation without representation is, then, 
not only un-American but also anti-Ameri- 
can. It is opposed to all that made the Rev- 
olution glorious. It is at variance with 
both the spirit and the letter of American 
Institutions. It is the refinement of injus- 
tice—the essence of tyranny. 

And yet when one of the millions of 
American women who are taxed without 
their consent, protests at the gross injustice 
with which all women are treated, how does 
the whole land ring with cries of horror! 
Many men and more women take delight in 
picking to pieces the fearless champion. 
She has unsexed herself. She is unwoman- 
ly, immodest and—Heaven only knows of 
what all she is guilty. Oh, flippant and 
forgetful generation! you who laugh at 
Mary A Livermore and deride Lucy Stone, 
‘who kill the prophets and stone them which 
are sent unto you,” you forget that every 
idle jeer is a condemnation of the patriots 
of 1776. Every foolish jest casts contempt 
upon their holy cause. For the cases are 
exactly parallel; and if the women to-day 
are wrong in their demands, then were the 
men one hundred years ago wrong in theirs. 
If the women of America in 1876 are un- 
womanly in denying the right of taxation 
without representation, then were the men 
of America in 1776, unmanly in denying 
the right of taxation without representa- 
tion. There is no escaping this inevitable 
conclusion, and every attempt to do so has 
invariably failed. We demand Suffrage for 
Woman, because—and only because—it is 
her right. She asks no favors of us “‘lords 
of creation,” but simply claims a_ right. 
Shall we who prate of American liberty 
and glory over ‘‘this land of the free”—shall 
we deny her this just right? It cannot be. 

But, it is urged, Woman does not need 
Suffrage. Things have gone on_ very 
smoothly without her assistance, and there 
is really no reason under the sun why she 
should interfere at this late day. Now we 
might, if pressed for an argument, reply 
that, if Suffrage be Woman’s right, we can- 
not, with anything like justice, deny it to 
her simply because we fancy that she does 
not need it. But we are not pressed for an 
argument and will try to show that Woman 
does need the ballot, for which purpose we 
would introduce our readers to 

MISS JERUSHA PERKINS. 

Miss Jerusha Perkins, at the death of her 
estimable and lamented parents, became the 
richest resident of the City of — ‘‘Any- 
where.” Miss Jerusha’s property consists 
not only of bonds and bank-stock, but also 
of real-estate, much of which is situated in 
the most desirable part of the city. It is 
needless to say that this property is all most 
liberally taxed. Indeed the sums which 
Miss Perkins pays into the City Treasury 
often reach such an amount that that per- 
sonage is tempted to look upon herself as a 
martyr for the public good. Now one 
would imagine since it is tyranny to tax one 
without his consent, that Miss Perkins would 
at least be allowed a voice in the appoint- 
ment of the officers whose duty it is to care 
for the public’s moneys. Such, however, 
is not the case. Although the heaviest tax- 
payer in the city, Miss Jerusha is, political- 
ly, a cipher—of no value. She has no voice 
in the election of the pettiest officers, but is 
compelled to intrust her share in society to 
the care of men who are appointed without 
her Suffrage and very often without her ap- 
proval. 

The municipal government of ‘‘Any- 
where” may be rotten to its core. Boss 
Tweeds may flourish within its hospitable 
gates, like green bay-trees. Their wives and 
daughters may flaunt their silks and velvets 
in Miss Jerusha’s face, and the estimable 
gentlemen themselves may purchase most 
charming residences from Miss Perkins 
with her own money. She may be well 
aware of all these enormities; but, because 
she is a woman, she is expected to submit 
to them all without a murmur. To calmly 
fold her hands, utter lamentations over the 
wickedness of this world, and let the Tweeds 
steal on—is, of course, in every respect, 
more womanly than it would be for Miss 
Perkins to go to the polls and do her share 
in placing the Tweeds where the access to 
other people’s money is not quite so easy. 

The City Fathers, in addition to their 
other virtues, may also be of the opinion 
that the tax-payers of ‘‘Anywhere” are made 
of money, and may act accordingly. They 
may erect a palace for their own use, and 
furnish it throughout in regal splendor. 
They may decree to pave the streets with 
blocks of gold, and to erect lamp-posts of 
solid silver. Half a million may, at one sit- 
ting, be appropriated to the entertainment 
of his majesty, the king of nowhere. And 
as these extravagant expenditures increase 
so may Miss Perkins’ taxes increase until 
they are nothing less than extortion. But 
Miss Jerusha, being a woman, is expected 
to pay them and then lift her eyes piously 
to heaven and thank the Lord that she is an 
American. For her to vote for honest, sen- 
sible officers who would not waste the pub- 
lic money, would be very improper. Ev- 
ery modest woman would shudder at the 
thought of committing such an indelicacy. 

Then, too, the State Legislature may 
consist almost exclusively of 





political | can. 


rogues. The sole object of their legislation 
may be to license every species of vice, and 
to throw in the way of reform every obsta- 
cle. Now Miss Jerusha’s whole being may 
cry out at such infamy; but she can do noth- 
ing—absolutely nothing—to remove the 
monsters who misrepresent her native city 
at the capitol. 

And if, stifled with a sense of oppression, 
Miss Jerusha were to demand the ballot how 
would the heathen furiously rage! The pol- 
iticians and their friends would cry out in 
horror. The pastor of St. Tamany’s Church 
would show that Woman Suffrage is op- 
posed to every physical every mental and 
every moral law. Miss Perkins would be 
reminded that Woman is God's last and 
best creation, and is, therefore, to be denied 
Suffrage! Perhaps there would be delicate 
allusions to ‘“‘blushing roses and modest 
violets.” There might even be the flutter 
of “an angel’s wing.” But, though our 
heroine can, if she so elect, be a flower, an 
angel, God's last and best creation, she can 
not bea man. Ergo, she cannot vote,—and 
this in America! 0 tempora! O mores! 

But why not? If it be lawful for Miss 
Perkins to pay taxes, why should it not be 
equally lawful for her to vote? If the con- 
sent of the governed be the basis of all just 
government why should any be excluded 
from participation in public affairs? If 
Boss Tweeds sit enthroned on every pinna- 
cle of the City Hall, what laws of morality 
and common sense would Miss Perkins vio- 
late in assisting to give corruption its de- 
served fall? If men waste the public mon- 
ey, why under heaven should she not help 
elect others who would be more economical? 
If the ‘‘Anywhere” representatives to the 
State Legislature be brutes, in what respect 
would it be unwomanly for her to give the 
Suffrage for representatives who are men? 

We ask these questions, and ask the Anti- 
Suffragists to answer them. But we want 
replies, not eyasions. Vague allusions to 
flowers and angels, modest violets and 
sweet-voiced Seraphs will not avail. Bota- 
ny and the hierarchies of heaven have, it is 
true, done good service in the past; but 
their day of political usefulness is over. 

In conclusion we would only say (what 
must be patent to all) that this little tale is 
no mere fancy sketch. Jerusha Perkins is, 
by no means, a rara avis, and the race of 
Tweeds is becoming painfully numerous. 
The Governors of two of our greatest States 
have, in their late messages, called attention 
to the extravagance of the public servants; 
and men are bought and sold to-day in more 
than one State House. 

These are facts—stern, sober facts; and 
they prove that a political reformation is 
one of the great needs of our day. And we 
may go on dreaming of the purification of 
politics from now until doomsday; but nev- 
er under heaven will our dreams be realized 
or the purification be effected unless and 
until we give to the women of America the 
right of Suffrage. 

WILLIAM P. PAINTER. 

Ithaca, N. Y. 
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HOW FARMER’S WIVES BREAK DOWN. 





A woman tells this story to the Boston 
Cultivator, and’ many can testify to their 
knowledge that it is very sadly true: 

“I can get forty women to marry me, 
within fifty miles of this village,” said a man 
to me the other day, ‘‘but I can’t find a wo- 
man anywhere who will come and help my 
wife, and she is breaking down every day.” 
Yes, breaking down! Can any one look in 
her ashy white face, and not read the story 
written there, of hard work, in season and 
our of season? She has four little girls— 
the oldest six years, and the youngest three 
months. Her husband keeps six cows, and 
cultivates a farm of one hundred acres, em- 
ploying two mento help him. Three meals 
must be cooked daily for a family of seven, 
not counting the baby; four children dress- 
ed and cared for; the milk of six cows at- 
tended to, and butter made, while the week- 
ly washing and ironing must be accomplish- 
ed in some way. From four o'clock in the 
morring until ten and sometimes eleven at 
night, one pair of hands and one pair of feet 
perform this labor, and now the tired body 
rebels and says: ‘‘This cannot be endured.” 

Let me tell you another case: The farmer 
and his wife have three children, all under 
eight years. He employs two men, board- 
ing them, and keeps eleven cows. A wo- 
man comes in to do the washing and iron- 
ing, but that is all the assistance the wife 
receives, except a few steps her children can 
save her. She must rise at four o’clock and 
prepare breakfast so that her husband and 


five. Every other day, however, one of the 
hired men remain to do the churning for 
her; but this favor was not allowed her un- 
til she threatened to call in the doctor, to 
declare to her husband her inability to do 
such hard work. Then it was reluctantly 
conceded,—altogether two forty-pound fir- 
kins of butter were packed each week; for 
our farmer prides himself upon,his herd of 
cows—pure blood Alderneys—and sells his 
butter at the highest rates, carefully depos- 
iting its proceeds in the bank, and rarely 
giving his wife five dollars of it. His last 
injunction to the ‘‘hand” as he departs to 


; J | paid for all that his education cost, in pay- 
the ‘‘hands” can be in the mowing field by h 





the field is: “John, come just as quick as you 
Don’t let Mrs. M. keep you for any- ! 


thing else. Hay can’t wait for woman’s 

work.” There are dishes to wash, milk to 

skim, pans to scald, beds to make, children 

to dress, baby to nurse, rooms to sweep and 

dinner to cook over the boiling hot stove, 

and one woman to do it all!—Ezchange. 
oe 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR WOMEN. 


Prof. Truman Backus has made the fol- 
lowing appeal to the former students of 
Vassar College :— 

Your loyalty to your Alma Mater is in 
danger of being called in question. For 
nine years, in successive classes, you have 
been going from the training of Vassar Col- 
lege, taking with you such culture as she 
has been able to bestow upon you, and, save 
the tribute which your success in life is in- 
directly paying to her, you have not return- 
ed to her any of that tribute which all col- 
leges expect and the majority of them re- 
ceive from their graduates. 

It is a fact in the history of colleges that 
those which have become firmly established 
and renowned have gained their distinction, 
not altogether, nor indeed chiefly, from the 
wisdom and faithfulness of their Boards of 
Trustees and their Faculties, but from the 
gratitude and the active sympathy of their 
students—a gratitude anda sympathy which 
do not abate as the years go by. In our 
own country, what colleges are extending 
their courses of study and keeping abreast 
of the times? Those that are impelled to 
their progress by the inspiration of appre- 
ciating and —— yalumni. What col- 
leges are broadening their foundations and 
are securing themselves against the peril of 
a financial crisis? Those whose graduates 
recognize the fact that the success of a col- 
lege depends upon their co-operation. It 
would be difficult to find the prosperous 
American college which does not owe its 
present prosperity to the contributions of 
money and of influence made, during the 
past ten years, by its alumni. 

But during this time Vassar College has 
not received such contributions. Theseem- 
ing neglect is due, not to any want of inter- 
est, nor to any want of ability on the part 
of her daughters, but solely to the fact that 
they have not been informed concerning 
her peculiar and pressing wants. Indeed, 
they have been misinformed in regard to 
her resources; for they have been accepting 
the statements of the newepapers, and the 
newspapers have been proclaiming that Vas- 
sar College is a corporation of unbounded 
wealth. The fact is, that though seeming- 
ly rich, Vassar is really poor. Glance at a 
general inventory of her wealth. She owns 
a farm, which is beginning to possess the 
charms of an extensive park. She has a 
building of magnificent dimensions, fairly 
equipped for the comfort of living. Her 
cabinets in the departments of Natural His- 
tory, her Gallery of Art, her laboratories, 
her Observatory, her Library—these ap- 
pointments, giving every appliance to the 
teacher, have been secured by the lavish 
provision of the Founder. Moreover, the 
College has funds invested from which rev- 
enues are derived. But these revenues, to 
the last dollar, are appropriated to specified 
purposes by the will of the Founder, and 
cannot be diverted to meet the emergency 
of the day. They are devoted to the en- 
largement of the apparatus of instruction, 
to the securing of eminent lecturers, to re- 
pairs upon the buildings, and to aiding one 
out of ten of the students who should be 
aided in their struggles for an education. 

The actual poverty of the College appears 
when we are reminded that she has not a 
dollar invested in the endowment of a pro- 
fessorship, not a dollar invested to meet the 
current expenses of a family of nearly five 
hundred and fifty members, not a dollar in- 
vested to meet a possible crisis in her finan- 
cial affairs. 

The capital of the College is invested in 
the most costly, the most extensive and the 
most approved machinery for education. 
This machinery is run by faith in the sala- 
bleness of its product. That product is de- 
manded by people who can afford to pay 
for it. The College is receiving from its 
students for board and tuition an average 
annual revenue of one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. But that revenue is not 
making Vassar College rich. It is all paid 
out in giving instruction and in giving a 
home to students who seek admission here. 
Not a dollar of that large revenue has been 
hoarded. The College has merely paid cur- 
rent expenses out of its income. Paying 
those expenses and keeping out of debt has 
been an achievement of frugal management 
on the part of the Treasurer. 

But it is not necessary to go into an ex- 
tended discussion in order to show that this 
institution is in need of funds. It isenough 
to state that she cannot give away education 
to ambitious and talented young women 
who have not money, and cannot pay for 
education. She has not at her disposal a 
tithe of the sum that would be adequate to 
meet the pinching wants of those who cry 








out to her for shelter and for help. That 
very fact reveals the poverty of the College; 
for in being unable to give away culture 
without a recompense in money she fails of 
fulfilling the mission of an institution found- 
ed for higher education. The higher edu- 
cation has never been sold by any college at 
a price which equaled the cost of the arti- 
cle. The college graduate does not live who 


ing his bills for tuition. Recognizing the 
fact that those students who would make 
the best use of a collegiate course of study 
are in the majority of instances unable to 
pay the cost, the friends of education have 
made it possible for prominent colleges for 
young men to give away culture. They 
have endowed professorships, they have 
provided ‘‘contingent funds,” and with gen- 
erous purses they have founded free schol- 
ships, so that any young man who has am- 
bition, and brain, and character, can knock 
at Harvard's door, or at the door of any one 
of ascore of other colleges, and can have 
welcome, though his purse be empty and 
his coat be patched. 





But for the collegiate education of wo- 
men, no corresponding provision is made. | 
There is not in the wide world the college 
which opens its doors and says to young | 


women, ‘‘Come, and be welcome to the eul- 
ture you can obtain here. Your scholarly 
ambition and your industry shall entitle you 
to residence at a seat of learning.” And 
this state of affairs continues, in spite of the 
fact that, in the walks of intelligent poverty, 
there are as many young women as there are 
young men, to whom education would be 
the choiest blessing they could receive, by 
whom education would be estimated at its 
genuine worth, by whom, as well as by 
young men, education would be made tribu- 
tary to the progress of civilization. Rep- 
resentatives of this class of young women 
are known to you, Daughters of Vassar 
College. They began the course of study 
with you, and pursuing it until they reach- 
ed the bottom of their small purses, they 
parted company with you at the close of the 
Freshman or of the Sophomore Year. Oth- 
ers of this class you meet in your social 
life, and they sometimes ask you whether a 
young woman with little money can get 
along at Vassar. You are not alone in hav- 
ing to give disheartening answers to these 
questioners. The officers of this College 
are giving such answers in every week of 
the year. These officers have again and 
again put their hands into their own pockets 
in furnishing the money to retain a student 
whose presence was an honor to the class- 
room; they ,have called upon personal 
friends for such help, and so have saved 
many a good name to the College roll; but 
where one has been retained a score have 
been lost. * 

The purpose of this article is to ask 
whether the former student of Vassar Col- 
lege has not something to say in answer to 
the question whether this state of affairs 
shall be allowed to continue, whether her 
Alma Mater shall for all time be denied the 
privilege of giving culture to those who are 
most eager for it, to those who would win 
honor for the name of Vassar. There is 


not one of ourstudents who has not a share 


in the success of this college; there is not 
one who should refuse to contribute her 
share towards its grander success. The 
want of the College is money—money with 
which to aid even penniless aspirants for 
the culture which Vassar offers. If you 
have wealth, emulate the exampie of the 
worthy son of Yale or Harvard who from 
his abundance contributes towards enlarg- 
ing the resources of his college. If you 
have not money, surely you have influence. 
Remind yourself that this college has con- 
tributed to your influence, and in recogni- 
tion of what has been done for you, use 
your powers of persuasion in leading oth- 
ers who have wealth to contribute towards 
making the opportunities for the education 
of young women as abundant as are the op- 
portunities for the education of young men. 

Present the claims of your college. It 
has claims upon the attention of all who 
are interested in the promotion of educa- 
tion. Foremost among its claims is this,— 
that its Founder ventured his million of 
dollars in establishing the first well-equipped 
college for women, and he made his venture 
because he had faith that other intelligent 
givers would respond to the opportunity he 
offered them of making their generosity di- 
rectly helpful to those who are in need of 
help. Ten years have passed, and where 
are the responses to that faith of Matthew 
Vassar? One man, Alanson Fox, has said, 
“I will make the gift of Matthew Vassar 
available to one among the many for whom 
the gift was specially intended.” Not one 
of the thousands of wealthy American wo- 
men has given appropriate applause to Mat- 
thew Vassar’s recognition of woman's claim 
to the privilege of the highest intellectual 
culture, 

The Founder's faith, that other philan- 
thropists would carry on the work he in- 
augurated, is not the only claim your col- 
lege has to the support of the friends of ed- 
ucation. Other claims can be enumerated 
only, yet, each one that I name in this con- 
nection could be supported by a surprising 
array of facts. 

Please notice the following claims: 

(a). The College is giving to the community the use 
of the Founder's million of dollars, and is collecting 
no more current revenue than is needed to meet cur- 
rent expenses. 

(b). Since the opening of the College, nine years 
ago, the standard for admission has been steadily ad- 
a 

(c). The course of study has been much improved, 
the instruction given has been made more thorough, 
and the examinations have become more and more 
rigorous. 

(d). The number of students in the collegiate classes 
has been constantly increasing. 

(e). The number of indigent students who have 
been aided in pursuing their studies has been increased. 

(f). The number of applicants for help to whom 
help could not be given has been rapidly increasing. 

(g). The number of students, who, beginning their 
work here have been compelled to abandon it on ac- 
count of poverty, has become alarming, (See foot- 
note.) 

(h). The number of young women in our country 
who would improve an opportunity to secure collegi- 
ate education is rapidly increasing. 

If Vassar College be not enabled to ad- 
mit the ambitious and talented daughters of 
poverty to her culture, she will be com- 
pelled to deny herself those students who, 
as a class, would do at least, as much as 
any other towards making the name of this 
college honored in art, in science, in litera- 
ture, 

An impressive paragraph upon this very 
thought is at hand, and I must quote it. It 
is from the pen of President Raymond. In 
concluding his report to the Commissioner 
of Education for the United States he says,— 

“It is as true now as when Luther penned the dec- 
laration, in his celebrated ‘Letter on Education to 
the People of Germany,’ that it is God's way to take 
the children of the poor, and make them the princes 
in the realm of literature,—the thinkers, writers, and 
teachers of the world. And it is the gfory of Chri= 
tian universities and colleges that, through the boun- 
ty of generous men and women, their advantages 
have always been made freely accessible to the chil- 
dren of the poor. Church and State, learning and 
science and religion, have all reaped rich harvests 
from this wise planting. Hitherto, however. this be- 
nificence has inured exclusively to the benefit of the 
sons; the daughters, though equally ardent in their 
desire for culture, equally capable of acquisition, 
and equally able to repay, have been debarred from 
all participation. The age is rebuking the policy a5 
alike cruel and short-sighted.” 


* “Within a year past more than one hundred stu- 
dents have left the College before completing their 
course, including seventy-four (74) of last year's stu- 
dents who did not return after the summer vacation. 
Not a few of these were compeiled to abandon their 
studies, and did it most reluctantly, for want of 
means to defray the expense. Among this number 
were some of the brighest and most promising minds 
in the College; and these are few in comparison with 
the multitudes who in all parts of the land are sigh- 
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ing for op rtunities to fit themselves for greater 
usefulness, but have not been able even to begin a 
College-course. For the corresponding class of young 
men generous provision is made in many of the Co - 
leges and Universities of the country. Is it not a 
pitiable injustice, and as short-sighted as it is unequal, 
that young women can look no where for similar 
help?’—Ztract from the Report of the Committee 
on Scholarships—Submitted to the Executive Board 
of Vassar College, June 2, 1875. 





When Vassar shall become the college 
for the wealthy only, her present rank 
among institutions of learning will have 
been lost, her past ten years of unlooked 
for success will have been thrown away, 
and the women who have shared in the 
princely philanthropy of Matthew Vassar 
will have shown themselves unfaithful to 
claims which Vassar College has upon their 
gratitude and their help. ; 

Your active co-operation is needed at 
once. There are thirty-six students now at 
work in the College who can pay but a part 
of the money which will be due for their 
year’s board and tuition. By the middle of 
the year the College will have to choose in 
the alternative, whether to ask them to dis- 
continue their work, or for the first time in 
its history to assume the perilous policy of 
running in debt for current expenses. Such 
an alternative will be faced unless the friends 
of the College place in the hands of Presi- 
dent Raymond moneys which shall keep 
these students in their places. Some of 
them are in the highest classes; all of them 
are worthy of help. Are not the former 
students of the College to be found fore- 
most among its friends? 

To meet the present emergency you can 
help by your own contributions, and by se- 
curing contributions from others. If you 
know a person of wealth, especially if that 
person be a woman, state the wants of your 
college, awaken an interest in our work, 
and secure help. : é 

To meet the want which the future will 
surely bring, give the College your influ- 
ence in securing contributions towards the 
founding of permanent scholarships here. 
The Board of Trustees has pledged the Col- 
lege, for all time, to give tuition and a home 
to one student for every six thousand dol- 
lars given to the College for permanent in- 
vestment. It costs four hundred dollars a 
year for each student now taught and board- 
ed here. The history of colleges for the 
past fifty years shows that the cost of board 
and tuition has been steadily increasing; and 
the fundamental principles of finance teach 
that the revenue on invested funds will di- 
minish. The College assumes the prospec- 
tive increase of cost, and the sure decrease 
of revenue, for the sake of inducing the 
friends of education to provide for the edu- 
cation of young women who in growing 
numbers will seek the culture of Vassar. 

Help us by your own contributions. Help 
us by influencing others to contribute to our 
work, and especially by seeking to interest 
wealthy people in founding free scholarships, 
at once, You may be able to induce your 
friend to write in a will, ‘I give and be- 
queath to Vassar College located in the town 
of Poughkeepsie, in the State of New York, 
the sum of six thousand dollars, to be in- 
vested, and its income to be appropriated in 
accordance with the plan for free scholar- 
ships adopted by the Trustees of Vassar 
College at their annual meeting held June 
23, 1874.” 

{At the Annual Meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
Vassar College, held June 23, 1874, the following pre- 
ambles and resolutions were adopted: 

Whereas, There are many young women of high 
character and the best natural abilities to whom thor- 
ough academuical culture would be invaluable, but who 
have not the means to obtain it: 

And, Whereas, Persons of intelligent views and 
large means should be encouraged to provide for the 
education of such yrane women by founding free 
scholarships in a well established institution of learn- 
ing: 

Resolved, That the Trustees of Vassar Collegs will 
receive and administer funds, contributed for the 
founding of free scholarships, on the following prin- 
ciples and conditions: 

1. The sum necessary to the founding of a scholar- 
ship shall be six thousand dollars, either in cash or in 
approved securities, the avails of which shall be con- 
sidered as paying all bills for board, room-rent and 
tuition in the regular branches of the College Course, 
or of a special Post-Graduate Course, for the student 
who shall enjoy the privilege of the scholarship. 

2. Every such scholarship may be known by the 
name its founder shall choose. 

3. The founder of any scholarship may nominate the 
young woman of superior promise as to character and 
culture, who shall receive the benefits of the scholar- 
ship thus founded. 

4. A scholarship shall be awarded to no young wo- 
man who has not a good physical constitution, and 
also a fixed purpose to complete the regular course of 
collegiate studies, and ability successfully to sustain 
a rigid examination in all the branches required for 
admission to the College. 

5. These scholarships shall be available only for 
students in the regular Collegiate or special Post-Grad- 
uate Course, and no student shall continue to receive 
the avails of a scholarship longer than her character 
and attainments entitle her to the honor. 

6. One of the Standing Committees appointed by 
this Board shall be the Committee on Scholarships. 
whose duty it shall be to see that these regulations are 
strictly complied with, and to a to the Board, 
once a year, the condition of the scholarships, with the ¢ 
standing of the incumbents of the same—said Com- 
mittee to consist of five persons, of whom the first 
two shall be the President and the Lady-Principle of 
the yw : 

7. The funds of the scholarships herein provided for 
shall be invested and held in trust as are the other per- 
manent funds of the College, and the written orders of 
the Committee on Scholarships shall be the only au- 
thorized vouchers of the Treasurer in applying the in- 
come of such funds. ] 

This article is not the expression of an 
anxiety peculiar tothe writer. Every mem- 
ber of the Faculty has the same anxious de- 
sire to have provision made, whereby Vas- 
sar College can do its full share towards 
giving the advantages of a higher education 
to that large class of young women to whom 
such advantages would be most helpful. 
Whether such provision shall be made or 
not, depends, chiefly, upon the loyalty and 
the hearty co-operation of the women who 
have been trained in this College. 

Truman J. Backus. 

Vassar Miscellany. 
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ORIGINAL EQUALITY OF WOMEN. 





A curious craniological fact is that the 
female skulls from the earliest sepultures 
do not differ in capacity from the contem- 
porary male skulls to the same extent which 
crania of the two sexes generally differ 
from one another at the present day. It 
must, however, be borne in mind that in 
those early times there was a greater strug- 
gle for existence, and that the principle of 
the division of labor was not carried out to 





a large extent, so that the tendencies to a 
differentiation in the characteristics of the 
two sexes was less marked than in modern 
times. 





TO MINISTERS OF THE GOSPEL. 


The following address was delivered by 
Mrs. M. A. Benchley, of Ithaca, before the 
Episcopal Diocesan Convention, a few weeks 
ago: 

REVEREND GENTLEMEN.—Had I a mes- 
sage to send in haste, and a trusty messen- 
ger stood ready at the door, I should not 
stop to look at any peculiar form of the 

y, before despatching the message. 

And should it then be necessary for a care- 
ful preparation of the messenger, mental, 
moral, and physical, again I should seek 
only the ready capability of such prepara- 
tion, without any inviduous distinctions of 
persons. All people of practical sense 
would do the same. We feel that the Infi- 
nite One—alike the author of the message 
and the messengers,—would act on the same 
economical principle. 

But just here comes in a miserable, petty, 
human nature; and blinded by bigotry, 
selfishness, and pride of sex, it exclaims 
against the Divine economy, and forbids 
anything but brawny muscle to deal with 
morals. Yet the world is dying for need of 
the message, and the muscular, heavy footed 
messengers are few and slow, and their 
time is partly wasted in pushing back the 

uick, eager ones, who tremble with impa- 
tience to deliver the vital truth whicli needs 
to be sent. 

What excuse have the burly ones who 
will not themselves enter, nor allow those 
who are entering, to go in? Why! out of 
the barbaric ages of the past they dig up 
some without fruits, dry petrified remains 
of what once nourished savage life, and 
partaking of the unwholesome things—they 
become moral dyspeptics. Then, looking 
through jaundiced eyes, they see all but 
themselves unlovely, and unfitted to carry 
this message. Then, with a presumption 
and a pride impious in its daring, they for- 
bid all messengers save those with the 
zrosser bodies, to carry the spiritual tidings! 

Vhy, my friends, think of it, look at it, 
and then partake of it if you can! 

Here is a Theological Seminary—I wish 
I had a blackboard to illustrate it, but sure- 
ly I need not here. My mother used to tell 
me that I must always instruct my servants 
through the eye; that they could not well 
understand a direct address to the mind; 
well,—this Theological Seminary is the so- 
called place for fitting the messengers to 
convey the heavenly message. Here come 
two applicants. One is diseased, inheriting 
perhaps depraved appetites, of a coarse 
physical texture, a dull brain, a heavy, un- 
sympathetic nature, and of such poor busi 
ness capacity that his purse, too, is empty. 
Beside him stands a light, elastic figure, 
purity, nerve-force, warmth and richness of 
nature, religious principle and emotion,— 
in short, reliability expressing itself by her 
entire organism. She has also a well filled 
purse. Both seek admittance to the school. 
Well, the wise old judges look out—a glance 
suffices these thoughtful, these conscien- 
tious, these reverend men. With a derisive 
smile and a bitter denunciation, they throw 
back the God-fitted, the Gehematel cham- 
pion of Truth, exhorting her to leave her 
purse; and, with pure human folly, they 
welcome the brawny man because, forsooth, 
he belongs to their sex! He is clothed with 
flesh as coarse as their own, and has a beard 
on his face, like themselves. 

But some of you will claim Paul—that 
much abused apostle—for this anomaly of 
our century; their case was well represented 
afew weeks ago, in the Woman's Jour- 
NAL, by the letter of Herman Compton, to 
which I should thus reply: 

Rev. Srr:—If I take advantage of your 
courtesy to say some severe things, it is be- 
cause I know the clergy believe that bit of 
wisdom, ‘‘Better are the wounds of a friend 
than the kisses of an enemy.” 

I claim to represent my sex in some things, 
albeit their virtues of humility and meek- 
ness I am “‘striving toward as not having 
yet attained.” SHAWANEBEKE. 

This effort to keep up the unnatural di- 
vision of the sexes in the Church leads to 
the most absurd statements. For instance, 
one good Church authority in ancient his- 
tory, says that the candidates for baptism 
went into the water nude, which made it 
necessary for women to baptize those of 
their own sex. Burton has these conflicting 
statements all on one page of his Ecclesias- 
tical History. [Page 160.] ‘Express men- 
tion is made of female elders by St. Paul”; 
again, ‘‘perhaps even in the solemn rite of 
baptism it might have been expedient for 
women to be occasionally employed”; fur- 
ther on—‘‘the order of deaconesses arose 
which continued some centuries”; again, 
“St. Paul prohibited their speaking.” (I 
thought he directed them how to dress when 
they prophesied); again, ‘‘there is no trace 
of baptism being administered by them.” 
He finally, on the same page, tries to extri- 
cate himself from the confusion, by saying 
that the term ‘‘elder” as applied to women, 
meant nothing but ‘‘old.” But then, if the 
female elders of scripture were only old 
women, certainly the male elders were mere- 
ly old men. Howa spice of magnanimity 
and Christian courtesy would help these 
historians. But the Christian graces taught 
by Christ and by Paul are of little conse- 
quence, when these few local, incidental di- 
rections to the dissolute people of Corinth, 
are to be sacriligiously used to foster con- 
tempt for women in all ages, and to teach 
disregard for half of the fifth command- 
ment! 

Burton is a little troubled about Deacon 
Phillip’s four daughters, who prophesied. 
But he admits that, it was a gift for ex- 
pounding the word of God, and takes the 
liberty to immediately imprison these holy 
virgins, saying that their teaching was 





doubtless private, and to their own sex. 
Heaven help men if they have never been 
taught the things of God by women! 

I think Pliny was more impressed by the 
fortitude and teachings of the two deacon- 
esses whom he tortured so severely, than by 
anything else. All the heathen were as- 
tounded at the heroic endurance of the fe- 
male martyrs; suffering so much more 
keenly than many, by reason of their more 
nervous organism. 

It is a favorite excuse of the male politi- 
cian that women must not have the fran- 
chise because they do not fight the battles 
of the country. Oh, my friends of the 
Church, you have no such subterfuge! 
Look at our army of martyrs. There pass 
the early women-victims of Paul’s persecu- 
tion ‘‘for the testimony of Jesus.” A little 
further on, distinguish individuals—there 
is Symphorosa marching with her seven 
sons to the same martyrdom that her hus- 
band endured. See Blandinia, from whose 
saintliness even the wild beasts slunk away 
in the amphitheatre. See Priscilla, Juli- 
ana, Agnes, Flavia, Domitilla, Perpetua, 
Felicitas, Portamina, Morcella, and a thou- 
sand more—nameless here—titled there! 

All, heroes of the Church militant, en- 
during the heat of the battle, falling crushed 
but triumphant with their faces to the foe, 
even while Bishops lapsed and fled! 

God sends me to you to-day, to make an 
appeal for justice and respect to his own 
brave children. You can have the privilege 
of rendering it, or you can ignobly leave it 
to your successors. In any case it will be 
done. And that Book of Books will be re- 
deemed from such a criticism as the one I 
hold in my hand, and with your permission 
will read. For the narrow interpretation 
of Scripture it is a just complaint: 

“The last argument which is to crush us 
is the authority of the Bible. Frederick 
Maurice warned people of the danger they 
ran when they ‘‘turned the bread of life 
into stones to cast at their enemies. 

I would suggest that using it as a pebble 
to sling at the forehead of Liberty, has not 
in the past, tended to exalt it, nor is it likely 
to be more successful in the future. Long 
ago, a king sat on a beach to warn back the 
advancing tide. Wave after wave broke 
into laughter on the strand, and the water 
rose higher and higher, till it washed the 
kingly feet, and began to surround the king- 
ly chair. The sea knew no master. And 
so for centuries has religion stood, with the 
Bible in her lifted hand; she has warned 
back each wave of the rising tide of liberty, 
and each wave has rippled forward regard- 
less of her threats. ‘‘Let every soul be sub- 
ject to higher powers,” said the Bible to 
Cromwell; and Cromwell, though he took 
off his hat to the Bible, struck down the ty- 
rant who strove to enchain the people. 
‘Honor the king,” said the Bible to Wash- 
ington; and Washington defied the king, 
and founded the American Republic. ‘‘Thou 
shalt not suffer a witch to live,” said the 
Bible; and stern law saved the feeble from 
the Bible-sharpened sword. If a city is 
withdrawn to serve strange gods, ‘‘Thou 
shalt surely smite the inhabitants of that 
city with the edge of the sword, destroying 
it utterly,” said the Bible to Alva; and Alva 
obediently harried the Netherlands, and the 
people rose and fought for their lives, and 
won. ‘Cursed is Canaan; a servant of ser- 
vants shall he be unto his brethren,” said 
the Bible from ten thousand pulpits; but 
men arose, and swore that, Bible or no Bi- 
ble, the slave should go free. The Bible! 
why, it has bolstered up every injustice—it 
has bulwarked every tyranny—it has de- 
fended every wrong. With toil and pain 
and bloodshed have the soldiers of Liberty 
wrung from the reluctant hands of priests 
and Bible-worshippers every charter of our 
freedom, every triumph of our cause. Ev- 
ery step in science has been won in despite 
of the Bible; every inch of natural knowl- 
edge has been conquered at the sword’s 
yoint from the realm of the supernatural. 

rom the stake where Bruno stood and 
died, from the dungeon where Galileo 
knelt and trembled, a voice has rung out 
that every advance of science has been 
struggled against by the Bible and the 
Church. But take heart, you who cling to 
your Bibles; as soon as we have gained this 
one step forward, as soon as it rings through 
England that women are no longer in sub- 
jection, you will be able to claim as the off- 
spring of your Christianity that which at 
its birth you anathematized. Each trophy 
of advancement, each symbol of triumph, 
is claimed by the Bibliolator as his as soon 
as it becomes popular. You will be able to 
find in your Bibles a sanction for the free 
development of womanhood, even as you 
have found room in the six days of Genesis 
for the vast wons of geology, and space in 
the petty firmament of Moses for the mighty 
facts of astronomy. The Bible is claimed 
as the true parent of modern freedom, as 
the striker-off of the chains of the slave, 
the guardian of the feeble from the tyranny 
of the strong. It is the spirit of Christian- 
ity that has , it all, you say; when the 
letter said ‘‘kill,” it meant ‘‘preserve;” 
when the letter said ‘‘obey,” it meant ‘‘re- 
sist;’ when the letter said ‘‘enslave,” it 
meant ‘‘set free.” So take courage, ye 
worshippers of a book; your idol will be 
shattered once more, but it can once more 
be re-mended; it will fall once more before 
the trumpet-blast of Freedom, but once 
more it canbe raised. We mean to set Wo- 
man free; free to follow the guiding hand 
of Nature; free to fulfil every fair capabili- 
ty of her being; free to develop every no- 
ble intellectual power, and every passionate 
longing of her heart; free to expand 
in every direction; free to grow, to 
strengthen, and to rise. Little care we 
whether or not our work square with the 
rules of an old Eastern civilization; let 
those who are anxious about it see to that. 
Our work need not, in itself trench on re- 
ligion; but if Religion and the Bible grap- 
ple with us, and try to stop and destroy us, 
then Religion and the Bible must either 





stand aside or else they must go down.” 

I ask then amended legislation for our 
Church, which shall leave every woman as 
free as you are; free to fill any department 
of usefulness she prefers, no matter wheth- 
er she desires such freedom or not. The 
saddest effect of oppression is a stupid ac- 
quiescence in it. I challenge any Bishop or 
clergyman of the Church to meet me in 
fair argument on this vital question. They 
are strong; I am weak; but I have the peb- 
bles of truth from a pure stream, and the 
“sling” which heaven gives to women. 

_—oa> 


OUR WORK IN THE CENTENNIAL YEAR. 





The Centennial year of American Inde- 
pendence has come, and we have ushered it 
in with the ringing of bells and the firing 
of cannon. It is a glorious time, for it 
shows the world that a nation of free men 
can exist,—would that I could say that it 
shows the world that a nation of free peo- 
ple can exist; but this would be false even 
here. in the grandest republic on earth. 

Doubtless I shail be called a mincer of 
words, and a caviler at things others consid- 
er just, but, nevertheless, I hold that we 
are not, nor have we ever been, a wholly 
free people. I am not finding fault with 
the laws that protect life and property, and 
that guarantee people quiet and pleasure 
according to their desires in the homes they 
have made, I cast no disparagement at any 
rule governing our relations with other na- 
tions; but I assert that when we started out 
asa republic, and a representative one at 
that, two great blunders were committed, 
only one of which has yet been rectified. 

We were a republic where ‘‘all men were 
born free and equal,” and yet a million of 
these ‘‘free born” men were kept in abject 
and cruel slavery; we were a republic whose 
corner-stone bore the legend, ‘‘No taxation 
without representation,” and yet we denied 
to all women property-holders this right of 
representation. We have removed the first 
stain, at an expense of blood and treasure 
such as few nations could command, but 
the last wrong isa glaring refutation of our 
claim to be a free people, and is also an in- 
justice which casts a sinister bar across our 
otherwise bright escutcheon. 

Men say that the proportion of women 
property-holders is very small, two or three 
in a township, but just here Man’s injus- 
tice springs into gigantic stature. 

As I look at it, marriage is a partnership 
in hopes, in joys, in ambitions, in love, in 
trust, in business, in property, in all things 
varthly and spiritual. Somewhere I once 
met with this sentence in a marriage cere- 
mony, ‘“‘with half my worldly goods I thee 
endow,” which I took to mean that the 
wife was given not only half the goods 
possessed by the husband at the time 
of marriage, but half of all that should 
be gained thereafter. This is the way it 
should be, for it is an incontrovertible fact 
that a man and woman married, prosper 
just in proportion as they work for each 
others benefit. They can only become 
truly husband and wife by making each 
others aims, joys, sorrows and labors a 
partnership affair. The wife’s attention to 
home duties, her care of the children and 
supervision of household affairs, removes 
many burdens from the husband, and en- 
ables him to enter the business, political or 
professional field, as he may elect. This 
makes her an assistant and therefore a part- 
ner, and thus it is only just that she should 
have the ownership and control of one-half 
of the common property. 

I know this assertion from me, a man, is 
heresy; but I hold it to be simply justice. 
I would not even allow her, because of the 
false old adage concerning her being ‘“‘a 
weaker vessel,” a smaller share than man. 
For I know that, in endurance, will and 
mind, woman stands on an equal plane with 
man, I quote no names as examples, but 
base my assertion on the record made 
by her acts and achievements during the 
last century. 

Thus the one or two women property- 
holders in each town, should be increased 
to the extent of every married woman, 
whose husband hold estates therein; and 
then how would the amount stand propor- 
tioned between the two sexes? Inthe town 
where I reside there are 10,000 people, and 
the taxable property in estates of $5,000 and 
upward, is $4,500,000 of this sum, $500,000 
or one-ninth, is owned exclusively by wo- 
men. The amount owned exclusively by 
unmarried men is less than one-third of that 
owned by unmarried women and widows. 
Therefore, if the amount be divided ac- 
cording to the just way of husband and 
wife partnership, there is in the large es- 
tates, $2,425,000 of taxed and unrepresent- 
ed property, against $2,075,000 of repre- 
sented property. As the cxclusive women 
owners are more numerous in the smaller 
estates, the proportion in the town would 
be much greater were these considered, 
but the preceding figures show the injus- 
tice of the present ruling. Even to allow 
the women only the unjust one-third dower 
right of law, would still bring the unrepre- 
sented property up to $1,783,000 or over 
two-fifths of the whole amount. 

In this Centennial year would it not bea 
grand thing, to write this sentence in the 
Constitution of the land? The people of 
this country, being born free and equal, 





the right of suffrage is one to be governed 
only by the intelligence that will ensure a 
faithful observance of law, and an honest 
discrimination in the choice of official rep- 
resentatives no sex nor color to debar any 
one possessing this qualification from the 
exercise thereof.” 

This may be done, but in case it is not, 
there is a path for all in favor of sucha 
consummation, to follow; and this is to 
try and educate all the young minds we can 
reach up to the level of doing this just 
thing. Education is the great reformer, 
and there is no teacher so powerful as the 
press. A short paragraph in a story, a 
verse ina poem, an item in a gossipy news- 
paper letter, will all aid in the good work; 
oftimes these little seeds fall and take root 
where we least expect them to, and from 
them may come a golden harvest. 

Little acts of self-sacrifice will do good, 
for all reform movements must have their 
martyrs. The determination of the Smith 
sisters, of Glastonbury, Conn., has brought 
forth good fruit, and will continue to do so. 
It is a result of that old Puritan pride and 
power of soul, that scorned to be subject to 
injustice, and if it was two men who were 
fighting this. battle, it would be called a no- 
ble thing. It is only the injustice of igno- 
rance that calls it other than this. But 
Holmes says that ‘‘every real thought on 
every real subject knocks the wind out of 
somebody or other,” and every good fight 
on every good subject will knock good 
common-sense into somebody or other. 
These sisters furnish a good refutation of 
the boasted superiority of man, for while 
it takes a considerable number of scholar- 
ly college graduates to make a translation 
of the Bible, the eldest of these sisters 
has, unassisted, made several distinct trans- 
lations, a work sufficient to place her name 
with those of Mrs. Somerville, Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning, Mrs. Fawcett, Mrs. 
Stowe and Helen Hunt; whilst their sacri- 
fices place them both in that cluster where 
such names as Luther’s Washington's, Wil- 
berforce’s and Sumner’s shine. 

It requires sacrifice, work and an honest 
adherence to principle, to accomplish any- 
thing. Too many people are so two-sided 
that they are no strength toa party; with 
reformers they are for reform, and with 
conservatives they are satisfied with the ex- 
isting state of things. There is no place 
for such people in the ranks of this move- 
ment. They do more harm than good, and 
should be weeded out. And while we are 
doing this, let each one be at work, and by 
a united effort advance the cause, It is not 
dead, no just cause can ever die, nor can it 
fail of final triumph. There is plenty of 
ground for hope, there is no source of de 
spondency; but to bring a speedy and suc- 
cessful conclusion requires work from all 
in favor of it, no matter if the amount that 
many can do be but small. It may seem 
trivial, but it will not be so, for, remember, 
‘from little things are great things born.” 

Let the Centennial year be for us a year 
of earnest striving, and thus we may make 
it an epoch in the history of the cause, 
we huve justice and intelligence on our 
side, and these are both giants in the arena 
of public opinion. It is for us to so use 
them that they may bring us to the wished- 
for consummation. 

Oh, what a glorious year it would be for 
the nation, if at its close, there should be 
not a single person belonging to it possessed 
of sufficient intelligence to know what a 
vote meant, debarred from casting it. Then 
we would enter our second century of na- 
tional existence a republic indeed, for there 
would be no slavery in our land; and, as 
the Rev. W. H. H. Murray truly says, 
‘More than half the wives in New England 
to-day, are subject to a cruel slavery, more 
burdensome than was that of the bond-peo- 
ple of the South. They have less leisure, 
less pleasure, and more than double the 
care.” In fact, they are slaves; let us work 
to remove this. The wife is the equal and 
partner of the husband, not his servant, 
and the trying to place her where she be- 
longs is a noble work. Let all who read 
this try to help in it. Plant seed that may 
bear fruit. If you write, let a sentence in 
essay, story, poem or letter, speak for the 
cause. If you cannot write, say that you 
believe in it, and tell why. There need be 
no arguments. A few quiet words are bet- 
ter than a heated discussion, but let all who 
have the desire for woman’s enfranchise- 
ment at heart, help, even if it be ever so 
little, and the Centennial year will bring to 
it a rich and gladdening harvest. 

Tuomas 8. CoLuier. 

New London, Conn. 


HUMOROUS. 


Auctioneers are generally of a mor-bid 
disposition. 

It is said there are 400,000 feathers upon 
the wing of a silk-worm moth, and that 
any one doubting the truth of the statement 
can easily satisfy himself by counting them. 

What is that which goes when a wagon 
goes, stops when the wagon stops, is of no 
use to the wagon, and yet that which the 
wagon can not go without?—Noise. 

Moliére was asked the reason why, in 
certain countries, the king may assume the 
crown at fourteen years of age, and can not 
marry before eighteen. “It is,” answered 
Moliere, ‘‘because’ it is more difficult to 
rule a wife than a kingdom.” 











— 
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TEMPERANCE AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

At the request of the three gentlemen 
whose names are signed below, we publish 
their Call for a meeting next Monday even- 
ing. It should be understood, that this 
movement is made on their sole responsi- 
bility, without consultation with the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Massachusetts Wo- 
man Suffrage Association or with the Wo- 
man Suffrage State Central Committee. 
These bodies, therefore, and the Suffragists 
they represent, will be in no way responsible 
for the action of the proposed meeting. 
Certainly the Suffragists will not object to 
have their principle incorporated in the 
Temperance platform. We wish that every 
party would adopt it. L. 8. 

CALL. 

All persons interested in the political as- 
pects of the Temperance movement and 
those similarly interested in the claim of 
Suffrage for Women, are invited to meet at 
Wesleyan Hall, on Monday the 28th inst., 
at 714 o'clock Pp. M., to consider the pro- 
priety of taking measures to unite their po- 
litical efforts to secure the success of these 
two movements. Wendell Phillips, Judge 
Pitman, and other able speakers will address 
the meeting. 8. C. Fay, 

G. W. WILson, 

8. 8S. Fosrer. 
Boston, Feb, 23, 1876. 
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CHARLOTTE CUSHMAN. 








The curtain drops upon a vanished maj- 
esty. One who trod the boards in all the 
Queendom of the Drama, will do so no 
more. Sorrow rises up between us and the 
vision of hours consumed with the high in- 
terest of classic personations. Thespis is 
perhaps the most pathetic of the Muses, 
when she is pathetic. She cannot stay to 
mourn, but gathers up her trailing robes, 
and hides her tears behind the mask of 
Fancy. But she and her ministers should 
have been sad at heart on the night when a 
name so honored and so dear as that of 
Charlotte Cushman was answered on the 
roll call by the silence of death. 

The question here arises, is it a true maj- 
esty, that of the stage? Is it a poor mimic 
and mockery of the majesty which dwells 
in palaces, and commands the ministry of 
art instead of furnishing it? We should 
say, on the contrary, that, as the representa- 
tive of human fate and feeling, the majesty 
of the drama has a grandeur and a perma- 
nence which that of the palace only attains 
by rare and unaccustomed merit. The 
grandeur of human life is such that adven- 
titious circumstances do not really heighten 
it, though to our short-sighted gaze they 
seem todo so. Theories of society have 
changed since Shakspeare’s day, and we of 
to-day may be inclined to alter a word in 
his well-known line and say: 

“There's a vulgarity doth hedge a king,” 

The vulgarity of adulation, which the sin- 
cerer public of the theater cannot offer, be- 
cause nature will not allow it to do so. No 
zesthetic crown is loftier than that of the ar- 
tist who has worthily walked in this true 
majesty of life upon the scene, receiving at 
every step the tribute of grateful and admir- 
ing hearts. 

Our friend had this true crowning. When 
we recall her form and action, we must re- 
hearse the lines of Elizabeth Browning: 


“Juno, where is now the glory 
Of thy regal port and tread? 
Will they lay forever more thee 
In thy strait, low, golden bed? 
Will thy queendom all lie hid 
Meekly under either lid?’ 


We shall be glad, when there shall be 
more space and leisure, to speak in detail of 
Miss Cushman’s impersonations. We can 
now only say briefly that they had at once 
great merit and great dignity. Large and 
assumed as her style was, it was throughout 
“pure womanly,” and though she pleased 
us in male parts, it was not through any- 
thing masculine in the woman, but through 
that larger and nobler humanity which en- 
abled her quick imagination to grasp and 
personate the feelings of men without losing 
for a moment the distinctive traits of wo- 
manhood. When she appeared in the be- 
longings of her own sex, it was as a woman 
of a powerful and noble type, shaming the 
petty and frivolous characteristics, which 
caricature the sex they are often assumed to 
illustrate. 

But the crown of all crowns is that of 
character, and in this respect our friend’s 
record does not belie her broad brow and 
generous smile. Laborious, faithful, affec- 
tionate, tender, her daily life fulfilled all 
that her art-prophesies promised. Rich 
were they who dwelt within the cordial in- 
fluence of her words and acts. Bright and 
sunny was the home which her presence il- 





luminated. Distant friends turned towards 
her with loving memory, and those who 
needed and deserved friendship found it in 
her. 

So let our tributes to her memory be heart 
tributes all. She loved much, served much, 
earned by hard work a noble reputation, 
and has left an example in which her race 
is enriched. J. W. i. 





- ee 
OUR CLAIM ON THE LEGISLATURE. 

Within a week one branch of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature will probably vote 
upon the question of Woman Suffrage. 
We have a right to look with confidence for 
the passage of the bill, not only because it 
is right, but because Woman Suffrage in 
this State is a Republican issue. 

When an individual or a party makes a 
public pledge, its fulfillment becomes a mat- 
ter of honor. However unwise such a 
pledge may have been, a decent regard for 
consistency and the good opinion of man- 
kind will condemn repudiation. Such a 
pledge the Republicans of Massachusetts 
have publicly and deliberately given. There- 
fore we have a right to expect that a legis- 
lature overwhelmingly republican, will sus- 
tain the platform upon which it was elect- 
ed. That platform, unanimously adopted 
September 29, 1875, declares, 

That the Republicans of Massachusetts 
in the administration of State affairs, rec- 
ognizing no privilege of class, no antago- 
nism between labor and capital, but depre- 
cating any attempt to arbitrarily fetter eith- 
er, whether on the part of employed or em- 
ployer, will support such measures as shall 
develop the resources of labor and capital 
alike, stimulating one and diffusing the oth- 
er into channels of common prosperity, as 
also all ineasures that regard the promotion of 
temperance, education, good morals, and 
the equal rights of all American citizens irre- 
spective of sex. 

Governor Rice, in his speech at Faneuil 
Hall, which opened the Fall campaign, ex- 
pressly declared: 

“I accept the platform and all there is in 


Accordingly, in his Inaugural Message, 
the Governor has called the attention of the 
legislature to it, in weighty and well-consid- 
ered words. A Joint Special Committee, 
appointed in response to the Message, and 
consisting of three from the Senate and 
eight from the House, have given one pri- 
vate and three public Hearings, and have 
had the most conclusive evidence of the 
beneficial practical working of Woman Suf- 
frage in Wyoming. More than 8,600 per- 
sons have sent in the following petition: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the State of Massachusetts, 

We the undersigned, residents of 
and citizens of Massachusetts, respectfully 
pray your Honorable Bodies to enact a law 
enabling women to vote in Presidential 
elections; also to enact a law enabling 
women to vote in the election of Coun- 
ty, Town, and Municipal officers; also, 
to take steps so to amend the State Consti- 
tution as to establish the equal political 
rights of all American citizens, irrespective 
of sex. 

Not a single person, man or woman, has 
petitioned the Legislature against Woman 
Suffrage. This Committee has unanimous- 
ly submitted a bill extending Suffrage to 
Women in town and municipal elections. 

Three years ago the Republicans of Mas- 
sachusetts, in their platform, declared: 

That we heartily approve of the recogni- 
tion of the rights of Woman contained in 
the Fourteenth clause of the National Re- 

ublican Platform; that the Republican 

arty of Massachusetts, as the representa- 
tive of Liberty and Progress, is in favor of 
extending Suffrage on equal terms to all 
American citizens, irrespective of sex, and 
will hail the day when the educated intel- 
lect and enlightened conscience of Woman 
will find direct expression at the ballot-box. 

The Legislature, owing in part to the ef- 
forts of the friends of Woman Suffrage, is 
overwhelmingly Republican. In the Sen- 
ate, out of forty members only eight are 
democrats; in the House out of 240 mem- 
bers only 46 are democrats. More than 
four-fifths of each house are republicans, 
and every man of them elected upon a Wo- 
man Suffrage platform. Under these cir- 
cumstances we have a right to expect that 
Woman Suffrage will be carried this winter. 

When we remember, moreover, that the 
proposed measure is experimental in its 
character, that it may be repealed in the fu- 
ture, if it does not give satisfaction, by a 
legislature still elected as before by the votes 
of men alone, and that it gives the wo- 
men of Massachusetts only the the same 
political rights as are already enjoyed by 
the women of England, Holland, Austria, 
and Sweden, we do not see how any cancid 
and consistent republican can vote against 
it. To defeat this bill will be to place the 
party in a most humiliating and inconsistent 
attitude. It will confirm the popular im- 
pression that its mission is ended, and that 
no further progress can be attained without 
a radical reconstruction of parties. We 
make no threat; we only state a fact when 
we say that no party can play fast and loose 
with great moral questions with impunity. 
At the last election more than half the vot- 
ers of Massachusetts refused to vote, be- 
cause neither party met their cordial approv- 
al. Unless the republican pledges are re- 
deemed by efficient legislation in behalf of 

Woman Suffrage and Temperance this win- 
ter, we fear that the days of Republican su- 
premacy are numbered. H. B. B. 








THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE PETITIONS. 


Eight thousand six hundred and eighty- 
two persons have sent in 130 petitions to the 
Legislature asking for Woman Suffrage, and 
we receive additional names daily. Nota sin- 
gle person, man or woman, has petitioned 
against it. The places and number of peti- 
tions and petitioners are as follows:— 


Boston 51 petitions 5, 19, 23, 10. 65, 42, 42, 19, 9, 30, 7, 
8, 6, 5, 156,14, 21, 31, 119, 107, 66, 50, 24, 9. 55, 43, 9, 
D4, 16, 24, 4, 51, 24, 42, 12, 37, 16, 10, 17, 5O, 27, 37, 8, 37, 
10, 11, 198, SO, 10, 7B, Bh... cece e cece ee ee woeee 1640 
Fitchburg “ 
Westfield 
Leominster 
Nantucket 
Haverhill 
Duxbury 
Lynn 
Stoneham 
New Bedford 
Concord 
Pittsfield 
Worcester 
Gloucester 
Middletown 
Salem 
Auburn 
Bedford 
Billerica 
W Bridgewater 
Somerville 
Hyde Park 
Phillipston 
Pembroke 
Provincetown 
Upton 
Milford 
Medford 
Athol 
Chelsea 
Natick 
Wakefield 
Holliston 
Cambridge 
Saugus 
Grantville and 
Needham 
Tewksbury 
Baldwinsville 
Plymouth 
Lowell 
Weymouth 
Acton 
Manchester 
W Brookfield 
Yarmouth 
Ashby 
Lunenburg 
Newton 
West Newton 
Essex 
Lexington and 
Arlington 
Greenfield 
Hudson 
Rockland 
Taunton 


Total 130 petitions 8682 
Other petitions may have been sent in to 
the Legislature without our knowledge. 
The above we know have been forwarded. 
ee ome _ 
TWO MILLION DOLLARS 
WOMEN 
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TAXES PAID BY 


Epirors JouRNAL.—The tax commis- 
sioners’ report for 1871, shows that in the 
various cities and towns of the Com- 
monwealth for that year, 22,231 females 
were taxed directly on property amount- 
ing to $95,237,551; the amount of tax 
paid on the same was $1,403,667. Num- 
ber of females taxed through guardians, 
&c., 3,649; amount of property $21,231,511; 
tax paid, $292,935. Number of women 
who were stockholders in Massachusetts 
corporations, 7,240; taxable value of stock 
$10,296,135; amount of tax on the same 
$154,926. Number of women owning 
stock through trustees, &c., 841; taxable 
value of the same $4,918,144; tax on the 
same $76,123. Aggregate number of wo- 
men taxed in the State, 33,961; owning 
property in their own right $131,683,393, 
and paying a tax of $1,927,653,11!!!. 

Almost two millions of dollars of tax 
paid by the women of Massachusetts in a 
single year, and yet we are gravely told 
Woman should have no voice in the selec- 
tion of her rulers. 

In these days of the approaching eman- 
cipation of Woman from every thrall im- 
posed on her in regard to her political 
rights, when ‘‘the last feather may break 
the camel’s back ” of her oppression, every 
fact having a bearing on the question of 
Woman Suffrage should be brought to the 
notice of the law-makers and “‘lords of cre- 
ation” so that they may decide this ques- 
tion in the light of the facts and the evi- 
dence, and say whether they will continue 
to virtually affirm that representation and 
taxation shall not go hand in hand; that 
they will continue to ignore the principles 
upon which the Revolution was fought, at 
least so far as women are concerned. The 
facts to which I call attention are reliable, 
and they are obtained from official sources. 


E. P. Rosrnson. 
Saugus, Mass. 


a 
COLORADO WAITS FOR HER LAURELS. 


The friends of equal rights everywhere 
will regret to learn that the Constitutional 
Commission of Colorado was not equal to 
its great opportunity. The fear that the 
new Constitution would be voted down, if 
it made provision for Woman Suffrage, and 
the eager desire to be the ‘‘Centennial State” 
outweighed all other considerations. They 
may have thus saved to themselves the name 
of the Centennial State; but they have lost 
the meed of praise and of gratitude which, 
a hundred years hence, will be reverently 
paid to the men who first dared to recog- 
nize the rights of their mothers as equal to 
their own. 

They did, however, after two days of 
earnest discussion, adopt a provision on the 
elective franchise, which requires the first 
State Legislature to provide by enactment 
for the submission of the Woman Suffrage 
question to a vote of the men. Let us hope 
that when the question 1s thus submitted to 
the voters of the State, they may prove to 
be men who know that it is always safe to 
trust a true principle, and always unsafe 
not to trust it. 





The thanks of every Suffragist are due 
to the two gentlemen, Mr. Bromwell and 
Mr. Vigil, whose brave plea for the political 
rights of Woman is recorded in their mi- 
nority report; also to our faithful co-work- 
ers, Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell and her as- 
sociates, for their untiring efforts to secure 
a place for the application of the principles 
of the Declaration of Independence, in the 
Constitution of the Centennial State. The 
result has been like that of the Battle of 
Bunker Hill. So, too, as in that case, vic- 
tory surely only waits for its hour. 

L. 8 
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GOVERNOR RICE JUSTIFIED. 





Worcester, Feb. 8, 1876. 

Eprrors JouRNAL:—As the author of the 
discarded resolution censuring Governor 
Rice, and a firm believer in its justice and 
candor, I respectfully request you to pub- 
lish all that was said publicly by the Gov- 
ernor relating to the subject after his nomi- 
nation and prior to his election. With his 
own declarations before them, your readers 
will be able to judge for themselves wheth- 
er or not he was pledged to our cause. 

S. 5. Foster. 

The facts, so far as we know them are as 
follows: In his speech at Faneuil Hall, Mr. 
Rice said: 

“T accept the platform and all there is in 
it and all that ought to be in it.” 

Mr. Rice was questioned in Salem by Mr. 
William Chisholm a few days afterwards, 
as to his views on Woman Suffrage. The 
following is Mr. Chisholm’s statement: 

SALEM, Feb 14, 1876. 

Epirors JourNAL:—In reply to your 
note of to-day, so far as I recollect, the ques- 
tion I put to Mr. Rice when he addressed 
the people of Salem before the last State 
election was as follows: 

Are you in favor of granting women the 
right to vote at all municipal, State and na- 
tional elections on the same terms as men? 

He said he was ready to grant women al- 
most anything, but it was too late now to 
adopt a new platform. Yours truly, 

W. CHIsHoLm. 

Mr. Foster certainly declined to support 
Mr. Rice on the ground that he was not a 
Suffragist. The Woman’s JourNAL has 
said repeatedly that Mr. Rice had given no 
pledges. But whether he was pledged or 
not, he has not yet taken any unfriendly at- 
titude towards Woman Suffrage, but on the 
contrary has respectfully referred to it in 
his message and has called the attention of 
the Legislature to the subject. H. B. B. 

_—————_ oo 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN IOWA. 





The Woman Suffrage Amendment was 
postponed by the Iowa Legislature to the 
23d inst., at two o'clock, owing to the ill- 
ness of the Attorney General, who had re- 
turned no opinion as to the legality of the 
previous legislation on this question. 

——_ ee 


LICENSING PROSTITUTION. 


The New York State Assembly of 1875 
appointed a select committee to investigate 
the causes of the increase of crime in the 
City of New York. This committee con- 
sisted of three Democrats; Messrs. Thomas 
C. Campbell, Leo C. Dessar, and John T. 
McGowan; and two Republicans, Mr. James 
W. Husted and Mr. Jacob Hess. The com- 
mittee commenced its labors in the summer, 
and continued them, not without intermis- 
sions, until the election. Their searches 
for the causes of the increase of crime led 
them to examine into the workings of the 
Police force, of the Criminal and Special 
Sessions Courts, of the Coroners’ Office, of 
the District Attorney’s Office, of the Board 
of Excise, into the status of the social evil, 
and into the condition of prisons, reforma- 
tories, and Ludlow Street Jail, the place of 
confinement for civil offenses. 

The report of the committee, signed by 
all except Mr. Husted, embracing the prin- 
cipal facts which they learned, and also 
their suggestions as to the best method of 
dealing with such evils, has just been 
presented to the Assembly. It makes a 
pamphlet of 130 pages. Conspicuous among 
its topics is its recommendation to license 
prostitution. The following extracts from 
the report are published in the New York 
Tribune:— 

Houses of prostitution, doubtless, must 
exist, and will continue to exist, whatever 
laws Legislatures may pass, or whatever 
steps to enforce such laws police authorities 
may take. We shall discuss this question 
more fully later on, and call attention now to 
the fact that, while we do not doubt that 
prostitution necessarily will exist, we also do 
not doubt that the police authorities can 
prevent its open, indecent, and offensive 
manifestations. Street-walking, soliciting, 
indecent exposure from windows of houses, 
noise, drunkenness, and confusion can be 
prevented by police authorities, as can also 
the existence of houses of the most beastly 
and degraded character. It seems, how- 
ever, from the whole testimony before us, 
that in but few, if any, precincts of the city, 
had any such measures been taken by the 
police authorities as would prevent these 
occurrences prior to the time that the ses- 
sions of this Committee began, and even af- 
ter its sessions had commenced a great many 
things continued to go on which a well-gov- 
erned police force would never allow. * * * 

This is a subject upon which it has been 
impossible to get much direct testimony, 
the interest of all parties concerned render- 
ing it desirable to them that the facts should 
not be known, and their character being 
such that false testimony comes quite as 
readily to their lips as truth, *** Many 
of these houses are conducted for the pur- 
pose of having the most obscene exhibitions, 
a fact which cannot fail to be known to the 





police, and yet on account of which they 
are rarely interfered with. Indeed, one 
captain testified before the Committee that 
no such places existed in his precinct, and 
on the very night that he gave that testimo- 
ny the Committee had no difficulty what- 
ever, through a Headquarters detective, in 
finding five such houses in a row within 
one-eighth of a mile of that captain's sta- 
tion-house. Others in various parts of the 
city have been known by the Committee to 

? 
exist. ° ‘ 

The extraordinary contempt with which 
some of these people look upon any efforts 
to suppress them is well illustrated in the 
case of Sarah Meyers, whose name recurs 
again and again throughout the testimony 
taken on this subject before the Committee. 
She lives in the Fifteenth Ward, and ap- 
pears to be the proprietor and responsible 
manager of an indefinite number of disre- 
putable houses in that neighborhood. She 
has been fourteen times indicted, and twice 
tried; on one occasion she received a sen- 
tence of four months in the penitentiary, 
which she served out; on the second occa- 
sion, the presiding justice, deeming her a 
fit object for mercy, suspended the sentence. 
The ramifications of her influence appear to 
extend in every direction; police magis- 
trates let her go on parole; witnesses against 
her, whose names were sent in to the prose- 
cuting officers, were not subpenaed; and the 
burlesque of the whole matter is found in 
the remark of an attaché of the District At- 
torney’s office, ‘‘That it was a perfect piece 
of persecution against this poor woman.” 

Among the other curious elements that 
enter into this subject of prostitution is the 
fact that a number of houses in the Eighth 
and Fifteenth Wards, which are let and oc- 
cupied as low dens, are owned by highly 
reputable people, some of them pillars of 
the church and State. * * Quite a number 
of these persons have been indicted, but 
the indictments appear to be mere matter of 
form, as one of the parties against whom 
these indictments had been found testified 
before the Committee that he was then 
serving on the Grand Jury himself. It is 
not a pleasing subject for contemplation, 
that these most disreputable houses should 
carry grist to the mills of highly reputable 
citizens, nor is it an agreeable thought for 
citizens of New York that an indictment 
stands on record against an ex-Mayor of 
the citv for owning a house of prostitution. 
* & 

In approaching a discussion of this sub- 
ject, the Committee are aware that it is a 
most delicate topic, and that the mere men- 
tion of it seems to many people an insult to 
the morality of a nation. Your Commit- 
tee, however, cannot be deterred by the 
fear of shocking sentimental moralists, or 
even of wounding honest susceptibilities, 
from endeavoring to throw some light upon 
a subject which is of such vast importance 
to the well-being of society. The evidence 
before them shows, what every man knows 
to be the fact, that there are large numbers 
of houses of prostitution in the City of 
New York, containing many inmates, and 
also a large number of individuals who, 
living in their own apartments, continue 
to prostitute themselves there; that these 
places are scattered all over the city, in 
many Instances being found in some of the 
most fashionable and respectable quarters; 
that many of them are absolute eye-sores to 
their respectable neighbors, carrying on 
their infamous business not in quiet and ob- 
scurity, but flauntingly, openly, indecently, 
and offensively; and that attempts to check 
even this latter class are very irregular and 
very inefficient. The law, construed to its 
letter, looks upon all prostitutes as disor- 
derly persons, and upon all houses of pros- 
titution as disorderly places. They are un- 
der the absolute ban of the law, and no dis- 
tinction whatever is, in theory, made be- 
tween them. In consequence, the result 
flows which always flows from outlawry, a 
peculiarly hardened character, a singularly 
desperate life, and in addition to that, in 
the demoralized condition to which our po- 
lice force has attained, it being within the 
power, and being in a strictly legal sense 
the duty of a captain of police to suppress 
every house of prostitution in his precinct, 
it has come to be a custom for the proprie- 
tors of these places to pay blackmail to 
captains in order to secure immunity. The 
Committee do not wish to be understood as 
saying that this prevails without exception; 
they are assured to the contrary; but that 
in many cases such has been the result, and 
that so long as the law fastens an ineffacea- 
ble stigma upon every house of prostitution, 
the temptation must exist to lead to that re- 
sult, the Committee cannot doubt. Under 
the law as it nowstands, no power of classi- 
fication, no power of localization, no power 
of restriction or control or inspection is le- 
zitimately given to the police authorities. 

heir theoretical duty is to suppress _prosti- 
tution. It is a fact, however, which the ex- 
perience of all mankind proves, that laws 
of this sort are dead letters upon the statute 
book. Human nature is so constituted that 
prostitution will continue in the future as it 
has in the past, no matter what laws are 
fulminated against it, and no matter how 
strictly they are sought to be enforced. If 
the Committee could deem it probable—if 
they could deem it, in the faintest degree, 
possible—that the passage of statutes of the 
greatest severity, and their enforcement 
with the most rigid honesty, would abso- 
lutely put an end to prostitution, and would 
not lead to results worse than prostitution, 
in turning unhallowed passions into injury 
to other spheres of life, they might recom- 
mend such statutes and such enforcement; 
but they must judge from the experience of 
the world in all its days, and from the opin- 
ions expressed before them by the wisest 
and most experienced officers of police, 
that such laws are absolutely nugatory, and 
can lead only to harm. ’ 

Brought face to face with this fact, the 
question remains for the legislative body of 
this State to decide whether or not it is wise 
to continue the nominal, legal ban under 
which prostitution is placed, to close the 
P be of the law-making power to a fact which 
their hearts cannot ignore, and putting aside 
all considerations of local welfare, of the 
greatest happiness of the atest number, 


to go on in the future as they have in the 
past, taking no steps towards permanent Or 
Whatever may be the 


healthy reforms. 





——— 
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jum incurred by the suggestion among hon- 
est people who have not mingled with the 
world, who are ignorant of its passions and 
of their fatal effects, the Committee are will- 
ing to take it upon themselves in earnestly 
recommending to the Legislature the regu- 
jating, or permitting, or, if the word be not 
deemed offensive, the licensing of prostitu- 
tion. They are met at the outset with the 
suggestion that this is licensing crime, and 
in fact there seems to be, even in the mind 
of so intelligent a person as the Superinten- 
dent of Police, an objection to the word “‘li- 
cense.” As to terms, the Committee are 
not tenacious. If anybody's conscience can 
pe soothed, his moral doubts assuaged, by 
dropping the word ‘‘license and using the 
word “regulation,” the Committee have no 
earthly objections; but that the objection to 
the substance of the proposition is an ill- 
founded one, we cannot doubt. It be- 
hooves legislators to take the world as it is, 
and to pass laws, not such as wouid be in 
accordance With the highest code of morals 
put such as would enable the world to be 
the best governed, and the greatest amount 
of happiness to accrue to the greatest num- 
ber of people. ee? 

Now, What would be the good effects of 
placing prostitution in the City of New York 
under police regulation? In the first place 
the houses could be located; the keepers 
could be required to remain in certain lo- 
calities. Respectable people, living quietly 
in their homes with their families, would no 
longer be annoyed by disreputable neighbors 
and would be no longer constrained to run 
from police captain to police court, from po- 
lice court to district-attorney, from district- 
attorney to police commissioner, and back 
again throughout the circle, as the witness- 
es before the Committee have testified that 
they have been compelled to do, without 
obtaining redress inthe end, In the second 
place, the whole temptation as to bribery of 
police officers would cease at once. Pros- 
titution being indirectly recognized by the 
law, the houses and inmates being register- 
ed, the police captains’ only authority over 
them would be to see that they lived harm- 
lessly and in obedience to the law. At the 
same time, such a system would prevent all 
street-walking, all indecent exposure of ev- 
erv kind, all offensive demonstrations from 
windows. Any prostitute who was guilty 
of such an offense, should have her permit 
taken away, should be sent to jail, and ev- 
ery house whence such demonstrations is- 
sued should have its permit taken away and 
its inmates dispersed. In addition to these 
reasons, the institution should be under med- 
ical supervision, * * * 

The New York Zimes touches the matter 
gingerly as follows: 

LICENSING THE SOCIAL EVIL. 

With the question of the social evil the 
committee deals forcibly. . The point is as- 
sumed that the evil cannot be suppressed, 
and that the only intelligent manner of 
dealing with it isto recognize it and to place 
it under surveillance. They suggest that the 
women should be licensed, and that the 
police doctors should remove to hospitals 
those of them afflicted with contagious dis- 
eases, and that the houses where they re- 
side should be absolutely restricted to cer- 
tain quarters of the City. The committee 
recognizes that there is a feeling in society 
against licensing crime, but it is shown by 
a quotation from Lecky that the ignoring of 
this vice is perhaps the very worst method 
that can be taken, since it permits women of 
the worst character to domicile themselves 
on respectable streets and among the fami- 
lies of respectable people. And from pa- 
thological and physiological reasons the ne- 
cessity for regulating prostitution is still 
more urgent. 

The N. Y. Herald is more explicit, and 
Says: 

The report of the Committee on Crime 
has promptly led to practical results. On 
Wednesday next, bills will be introduced 
into the Assembly, the leading provisions 
of which will be an important re-organiza- 
tion of the police force, in accordance with 
the recommendations of the committee. 
Other bills of a similar reformatory charac- 
ter will also be subsequently submitted to 
the present Legislature. 

We find it difficult to restrain our indig- 
nation at this villainous proposal, and at 
the peculiarly abominable character of its 
details. These four men have earned for 
themselves an infamous immortality, and 
if the women of the Empire State do their 
duty, will go through life witha brand upon 
their foreheads as much blacker than that of 
Cain as a cold-blooded immolation of thou- 
sands of helpless women would be worse 
than the hasty slaughter of a single man. 

Is this language too harsh? Look at the 
facts. Because certain demoralized police- 
men, in violation of official and personal 
integrity, secretly levy black-mail upon the 
most degraded and unhappy class of hu- 
man beings on earth, therefore it is pro- 
posed that this class shall be openly, pub- 
licly, legally subjected to these very tyrants. 
Assuming that a certain proportion of wo- 
men must be literally immolated, body and 
soul, to the brutal passions of men, they 
are to be registered, advertised, localized, 
inspected, and publicly devoted to infamy. 
A certain quarter of the city is to be as- 
signed for their habitation. From this hell 
they are to be remanded to the hospital and 
from the hospital back again to hell. What 
would be the feelings of these men if they 
imagined that their own sister, wife or 
daughter could be entrapped in the horrible 
snare which they have deliberately set for 
the sisters, wives and daughters of other 
men? What would be their feelings if they 
themselves could be thus handed over to 
the cruel tender mercies of the wicked? 

_ Pass this law, and every poor working girl 
in New York will be at the mercy of every 
base policeman. Any one of these men, 
“almost all” of whom are assumed by these 
commissioners to be now living upon the 
wages of sin, will be able to blast the repu- 





tation of any friendless woman, may take 
advantage of a single act of indiscretion, 
of an accidental association with doubtful 
companions, or even of a refusal to listen to 
his own base propositions, and may ruin 
the future life of a woman by classing her 
with these outcasts, who are to be forever 
placed beyond the pale of reformation, in a 
pillory worse than death. African slavery 
never had anything in it more horrible than 
this. The Inquisition was never half so 
cruel. So monstrous a proposition can 
emanate only from men thoroughly brutal- 
ized. 

Women of New York, save your sex from 
degradation, and society from legalized pol- 
lution, by denouncing this villainous sug- 
gestion. Learn the names of these four 
men by heart, and, whenever they are 
named—denounce them, as the authors of 
an infernal plot against virtue and decency. 
We propose to give them the gratuitous ben- 
efit of our columns, until the danger is past. 
If ‘‘the well-being, the decorum and the 
decency of society” can only be maintained 
by legalizing human slavery in its most 
shocking and repulsive form, then re-elect 
these men to the Legislature. But if not, 
then dig their political and social graves so 
deep that nothing can ever, give them resur- 
rection. No men should be trusted with 
power who have shown themselves so unfit 
to be legislators. H. B. B. 

———— eo —_—_—- 
A SHAMEFUL PROPOSITION. 


The Assembly of the New York Legisla- 
ture, last year, appointed a Committee on 
Crime, to investigate crime in the City of 
New York. The report of that committee 
was presented to the present Legislature a 
few days since. One of its prominent fea- 
tures is a very pronounced recommenda- 
tion to the Legislature to license prostitu- 
tion. The reasons assigned for the infa- 
mous proposition are—that prostitution ex- 
ists to a large extent, and by connivance of 
the police; that many of the houses where- 
in it is carried on are ‘‘owned by highly re- 
putable people, some of them pillars of the 
Church and State;” that “human nature is 
so constituted that prostitution will con- 
tinue in the future as it has in the past;” 
that, ‘‘therefore, in consideration of the 
‘greatest amount of happiness to the greatest 
number of people,’ as a sanitary measure, 
the committee recommend the licensing of 
prostitution, that it may be ‘localized’ and 
placed under governmental and medical su- 
pervision.” The account given in the re- 
port of the complicity of the inefficient and 
corrupt police of the city with prostitution, 
as with other crimes, is something fearful 
to contemplate, and yet the commissioners 
propose to change the legal status of pros- 
titution and to henceforth make for it a 
place, under the laws of the State, as a_le- 
gitimate business, to be under the jurisdic. 
tion and control of the same demoralized 
police, with a system of enforced medical 
inspection. As an alleged sanitary meas- 
ure, as European cities abundantly show, it 
has practically no value; as an injustice to 
womanhood and as an infringement of the 
Divine law, there is no adequate language 
with which to characterize the shameful 
scheme. It is to be hoped that the Legis- 
lature will commit no such criminal folly 
as the committee advise. It is needful, 
however, that all true and high-minded wo- 
men and men of the great metropolis be on 
the alert, and by timely and vigorous pro- 
test, forestall the proposed new degrada- 
tion of womanhood and enlargement of the 
borders of iniquity. A. M, P. 

66 W. 12th Street, New York. 


The following Memorial to the Legisla- 
ture protesting against the enactment of 
any laws licensing prostitution, has been 
promptly prepared and is to be put at once 
in circulation to express the voice of the 
Christian womanhood and manhood of the 
city: 

MEMORIAL. 

the Senate and Assembly of the State of 

New York:— 

Your memorialists, residents and citizens 
of the City and State of New York, have 
learned with much regret and apprehension 
of the official recommendation of the Com- 
mittee on Crime to your honorable body to 
enact laws “regulating,” ‘‘permitting”’ or 
“Jicensing” prostitution. We respectfully, 
but earnestly represent—that prostitution is 
condemned as an unmitigated evil, by en- 
lightened science and by Divine law; that 
nothing which is morally wrong either 
needs or should receive the sanction of the 
State; that experience abroad has abund- 
antly demonstrated the failure of licensing 
prostitution as an alleged sanitary measure; 
that with a large population of prostitute 
women and men, only a relatively small 
number of women are licensed and sub- 
jected to medical inspection, and dissolute 
men are neither inspected nor restrained; 
that the proposed governmental inspection 
can be of no general value unless applied 
impartially to men and women alike; that 
laws licensing prostitution, are as readily 
ignored and perverted by an inefficient or 
corrupt police, and as easily evaded by the 
evil-minded as those which declare it to be 
unlawful and criminal; that such laws are 
especially liable to gross abuse and injus- 
tice toward women; that women as a class, 
ask for no such legislation, but generally 
abhor and oppose it; that as prostigution, 
so theft and murder prevail and have long 
abounded, but they are not, therefore, to be 
“regulated” by State ordinances as to times 
and places, where, by the payment of ‘‘fees”’ 
and under government supervision, theft and 





murder may be committed; that it is wrong 
for the State to license immorality and 
thereby, in effett, to say to its citizens, “you 
may sin with impunity;” that licensed pros- 
titution is opposed to the sanctity of mar- 
riage, and to the Gospel injunction to “Sin 
no more,’ and to ‘‘overcome evil.” 

We therefore pray that you will enact no 
law giving to prostitution legal status and 
ruaranteeing to it the protection of the 
State; but that you will provide by adequate 
penalties for its effectual restraint and ab- 
olition as a hideous immorality and crime. 


~ oe — — 


MISS HINDMAN IN IOWA, 








Miss Hindman sends us most encourag- 
ing accounts of the cause and of the work 
in Iowa. At the date of her letter she had 
been six weeks in that State, held thirty- 
six meetings; seventeen were held in the 
county seats. She says:— 

The majority of these meetings I have or- 
ganized, with the leading men and women of 
the place taking the responsible positions. 

When I began, the people, or the few 
friends I met, would say, ‘“The people here 
are not ready to organize.” Finally I be- 
gan to use my own judgment and made in- 
quiry of the audiences. After my lecture 
was through I would say, ‘“Those who wish 
to unite in carrying on this cause, will re- 
main and we will organize asociety.” And 
invariably quite a large number have re- 
mained. 

In Glenwood there are fifty members, 
Shenandoah, fifty-seven, and they said they 
would make it one hundred before they met 
twice; and from the spirit manifested I be- 
lieve they will. 

In Corning sixty-three united to carry on 
this work. The word I got before going 
there was, “Stop at Corning any way; 
though no meeting has been arranged, you 
may do some good; they are a hard set 
against Suffrage. It is a good missionary 
field.” I found it very tillable land. The 
M. E. Church was more than crowded, 
though the evening was bad. Five minis- 
ters were present; a D. D. presided. The 
pastor in charge had made most thorough 
preparation for the meeting and most kind- 
ly entertained me at his house, though at 
the time he was not a believer in the doc- 
trine. Churches of all denominations have 
been most freely granted. Methodist, Bap- 
tist, Congregational, Presbyterian and Chris- 
tian. The houses have generally been full; 
sometimes numbers had to go away on ac- 
count of not having room to admit them. 

Have lectured almost every Sabbath even- 
ing since I came to the State, on the subject 
of temperance. Our dear Christian breth- 
ren are coming into this movement by the 
hundreds, and good people in and out of the 
church are beginning to understand that 
Woman Suffrage means purity, virtue and 
temperance in this government. 

If the Legislature passes the act, and it 
goes before the people to be voted on, I have 
a good hope that it will carry in this State. 
At Osceola we organized on Tuesday even- 
ing with seventy-two members; at Chariton 
Wednesday, with forty-three. You will 
see by these figures that the people are 
awakening to the subject. In some places 
the majority who give their names are gen- 
tlemen, in other places ladies; but most gen- 
erally they are pretty equally divided. The 
women are quite enthusiastic in some places, 
but we know the men must be converted if 
we wish to carry the day. The power is 
all in the hands of the men. 

I have written more than I expected but I 
wished to tell you what we are doing, and 
how the cause prospers. When I go to 
Des Moines, which will be the 5th of Febru- 
ary, I will send you the names of some re 
sponsible persons in each of the towns 
where I have been, who may possibly be will- 
ing to take the JourNAL for the Association 
at least. 

I am glad to say nearly all the ministers 
are in favor of the movement; I have found 
a few opposed and but few. Revs. Hooker, 
of Shenandoah, Layton, of Nevada, Sage, 
of Sidney, Smith, of Osceola, Stuart and 
Ladd of Chariton, Shinn, of Glenwood, Wil- 
son, of Leon, Stayt, of Afton,—these are 
a few of the ardent, whole-souled ministers 
whom I have met. I mention these, as pos- 
sibly sometime you would wish to address 
them on the subject. Some of them are 
very talented, influential men in the com- 
munity in which they live. 

Yours, MatTrILpA HrinpMAN. 


+o 
WHAT COMES FROM NOT VOTING. 


“‘A curious case was recently decided by 
the court of Queen’s bench, involving the 
right of civil action by a divorced wife 
against her husband for acts committed dur- 
ing the period of married life. A woman 
sued her former husband for damages for 
injuries inflicted upon her by him before the 
divorce was granted. There was no ques- 
tion as to the fact that he had committed 
the assault, that having been the chief ground 
of divorce. There was an argument upon 
the question whether the action could prop- 
erly be brought under the circumstances, 
which the court interrupted by deciding in 
favor of her husband. Three judges con- 
curred in saying that although the assault 
might be taken into account in determining 
the amount of alimony, at the time of the 
divorce, there could be no such thing as com- 
pensation for past acts. The husband had 
by law the right to administer correction to 
his wife, and, besides, during the period of 
married life there could be no pecuniary 
claim of one of the parties against the other 
that could come before the court, nor any 
act by either that could give rise to such a 
claim after the divorce had been decreed. 
The divorce did not annul the marriage ad 
initio, but only charged the future status of 
the parties.” 

If the assault had been committed upon 
any person other than the wife, redress 
could have been demanded at any time. 
But as women are neither judges. jurors, 





nor law-makers they must suffer all the con- 
sequences of their lack of power, whether 
it is to submit to personal abuse with no 
hope of redress, or to take the spoiling of 
their goods, L. 8. 


ee " 
WAS IT JUSTICE? 





“Sarah R. Pendergast, the aunt of an ille- 
gitimate child of the late Joseph A. Jack- 
son, sued Mr. Jackson’s executors in the 
Superior Court, for the board of the child 
from January, 1870, to March, 1873, the 
time of Mr. Jackson’s death. She claimed 
$1,105.57. Judge Monell, before whom the 
case was tried, charged that Mr. Jackson 
had no duty recognized in law to support 
the child, and the action must rest solely on 
an alleged promise by him to pay its board. 
The jury found for plaintiff for $1,047.22. 
On a motion by defendants to set aside this 
verdict as excessive, Judge Monell said 
there was no evidence to warrant such an 
amount. The plaintiff's counsel said that, 
owing to the inability to stand the expense 
of another trial, they would consent to a 
reduction, and verdict was entered for $500.” 

In this case—it seems the plaintiff must 
have been a poor woman— is not this the 
reason why the verdict of the jury was set 
aside? She probably had the care of a 
young child for three years. Why should 
she receive any just amount for the care of 
the child of this rich man? She is only a 
woman, and her sister was the victim of 
this rich man. 8. H. H. 

New York. 





eoe 
HENRY WILSON. 


The death of our late Vice President, 
called forth from all parts of the country 
fitting tributes to his personal worth and 
public services. 

To these we have noted but one excep- 
tion, and allude to it not as of any intrinsic 
importance, but only to point a moral. The 
nebulous person of the “Galaxy,” speaking 
of ‘‘our late amiable and estimable Vice 
President” in a way very suggestive of 
Pope’s familiar line to “damn with faint 
praise,” has much to say of his ‘“‘marked 
mediocrity of mental ability and acquire- 
ments,” ringing the changes on this idea, 
and is disposed to be satirical at the expense 
of those who have eulogized Mr. Wilson 
as an eminent man. 

This self-complacent critic, in his misty 
vagaries, forgets that ‘‘eminent men” are 
not all run in the same mould. A man of 
mediocre abilities born in the higher grades 
of society might and doubtless would be a 
much better scholar than Henry Wilson, 
and, by favoring circumstances, might even 
fill offices of trust and do it creditably, 
though he would still lack that enthusiasm 
which is not a condition of mediocrity; but, 
that a man of marked mediocrity could 
rise from the very dregs of society to a 
height of political and moral power, is sim- 
ply preposterous. Such an one would have 
ended his life as he began, delving for his 
daily bread among the rocky hills of New 
Hampshire, or, at best, would never have 
got-beyond the cobbler of Natick. There 
must have been a high-water-mark some- 
where in the organization of such a man as 
Henry Wilson, call it a talent of success, or 
by what name you will.—JLecture on “Henry 
Wilson, A Representative Man,” by Amanda 
E. Dickinson. 
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MUNICIPAL SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN. 


Hon. P. M. Neal, in behalf of the Joint 
Special Committee on Woman Suffrage, to 
whom was referred the various petitions, re- 
ported the following Bill in the Massachu- 
setts Senate, on the 23d inst. It has been 
read and printed, and will probably be acted 
upon next Tuesday :— 

AN ACT 


To secure to Women the right to vote on Municipal 
Affairs in cities and towns, and to hold Municipal Of- 


fices. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives, in the General Court assembled, and by the 
authority of the same as follows: 

Sect. 1. Every woman who is a citizen of this 
Commonwealth, of twenty-one years of age and up- 
wards, and has the educational qualifications required 
by the twentieth article of the amendments to the 
Constitution (excepting pespane and persons under 

ene, who shall have resided within this 

Jommonwealth one year, and within the city or town 
in which she seeks a right to vote, six months preced- 
ing any meeting of citizens, either in wards or in 
general meeting for municipal purposes, and who 
shall have paid by herself, or her parents, or guar- 
dian, a state or county, city or town tax, which with- 
in two years next preceding such meeting has been as- 
sessed upon her in any city or town, shall have a 
right to vote at such town and city meetings for town 
and city officers, and upon all questions concerning 
municipal affairs, and to hold any city or town office 
to which she may be elected or appointed. 

Sect. 2. This act shall take effect upon its pas- 


Gov. Thayer, of Wyoming Territory, in 
his annual message to the Wyoming Legis- 
lature, extols the working of Woman Suf- 
frage, and recommends its continuance. 

Rev. Mr. Chandler, who has just returned 
from India, says the women of that country 
build all the railroads, and carry the dirt 
from the grades and to the hills in baskets 
on their heads. 

A daughter of Lucius W. Pond, the 
Worcester forger, has been serving as a 
waiter in a restaurant in that city for sev- 
eral months, voluntarily working out a debt 
of $100 which her father owed the proprie- 
tor. She is a brave good girl. 

Dr. Horace Bushnell, of Hartford, Ct., 
a learned, amiable, and well-meaning Con- 
gregational minister, died last week. His 
argument against Woman Suffrage, en- 
titled ‘‘A Reform against Nature,” is about 
the best statement that has been made by 
our opponents. 

At the last business meeting of the Uni- 
tarian society of Leominster, Mass., the 
parish conferred the right of voting in par- 
ish affairs upon all female members over 
twenty-one years of age. Surely a step in 
the right direction. 

One member of the New York Commit- 
tee on Crime, James W. Husted, has not 
signed the Report, and is said to be opposed 
to it. We give him the benefit of the doubt, 
But we hope he will make a public protest 
against the shameful proposition to license 
prostitution. Otherwise his silence may be 
construed to signify assent. 

The party which, through its representa- 
tives, shall prove itself the most zealous 
and unequivocal friend of these reforms, 
will be the party that will attach to itself 
the independent voter, and with him, suc- 
cess. Will those representatives heed? Nei- 
ther party can afford to lose a trick, nor 
either of them fail to make its best play.— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 

Gov. Chamberlain seems to have built up 
a new party in South Carolina. Democrat- 
ic and Republican journals unite in praising 
his course. The Columbia Union-Herald, 
the only Republican paper in the State of 
any consequence, says the Governor's sup- 
porters are all the honest men in the State, 
and comprise an immense majority of both 
parties. If that is so, South Carolina will 
soon cease to be the ‘‘Prostrate State.” 

Any readers of the JouRNAL who have 
personal knowledge of, or who may during 
the next six months acquire, by reading or 
otherwise, facts bearing in any way upon 
the industrial education of women, will con- 
fer a favor by sending them to the address 
of Elizabeth K. Churchill, Providence, R. 
I.; Chairman of Committee on Industrial 
Education of Women, appointed by the As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Woman, 

The Suffragists of Great Britain are re- 
joicing that in the representation of Man- 
chester, the Liberals have elected Mr. 
Jacob Bright. Mr. Bright’s nomination was 
unanimous. The threatened resistance to 
him came from quarters which are in no 
sense represented by the voters for Mr, Od- 
ger. It is not because Mr. Jacob Bright is 
not radical enough that a considerable sec- 
tion of the Liberal party dislike him. It is 
because his name is connected with some 
causes which to the mass of moderate Lib- 
erals are thoroughly distasteful, such as Wo- 
man’s Rights and the Contagious Diseases 
Act agitation. 





- BUSINESS NOTICES, — 
Pyle’s Dictetic Saleratus, 
Universally acknowledged the best. in use. Each 


pound bears the name of James Py_e. None genuine 
without. 24w4 





Those who have once used the Ev- 
REKA MACHINE TwisT will use no 
other. It is warranted in every re- 
spect. Sold by dealers everywhere. 
lw9 





Cure for Cough or Cold.—As soon as 
there is the slightest uneasiness of the Chest, with 
difficulty of breathing, or indication of Cough, take 
during the day a few “Brown's BroncniaL Tro- 





CHEs.”’ 1w9. 











State Statistics.--The undersigned, having 
been connected with the Massachusetts State Depart- 
ment during a period of nearly twenty-five years, of- 
fers his services to those doing business before the 
Legislature, in the preparation of statistics of every 
form. Having been familiar with the legislation of 


the last quarter of a a he is confident of giv- 
ing satisfaction to those who a d have occasion to 
employ him. . P. ROBINSON. 


May be addressed at the State Library. Desk room 
with Wm. Mills & Co., 237 Washington St. 

Refers to Wm. Gaston, Hon. Oliver Warner, Chas. 
Adanis, George M. Amerige, Esq., office of the Bos- 
ton Board of Underwriters. 











~ NOTES AND NEWS, ~ 


The old elm on Boston Common was 
blown over by the gale last week. 

The Legislature of Maine has abolished 
Capital Punishment. 

Six hundred fewer marriages in Boston 
this year than in 1874. So much for hard 
times. 

Why is Governor Chamberlain a good 
Christian? Because he is not satisfied with 
the law of Moses. 

A Bill has been introduced into the New 
Jersey Legislature appropriating $5,000 to 
the Reform School for Girls. 

The Greek journals announce the death 
of Mrs. Black, Byron’s ‘‘Maid of Athens.” 
She was seventy-six years of age. 








Remarkable Cures. 

Dr. E. D. Spedt, Whose office is 897 Washington St., 
Boston, is performing some very remakable cures, and 
his fame is rapidly spreading all over the country. 
He has a long list of certificates from parties in this 
vicinity and elsewhere, whose health has been re- 
stored through his agency. Dr. Spear entirely dis- 
cards the use of mineral medicines, and relies on veg- 
etable products, whose curative properties he has be- 
come cognizant of, after years of practical experience. 
Persons afflicted with any physical ailment, can con- 
sult Dr. Spear with confidence. He will not under- 
take a case unless he has good reason to believe that 
he ean effect a cure. The fact that he has occupied 
the same place in this city for the past fourteen 
years, is a guarantee that his practice has been most 
successful, and that he is not afraid to meet his old 
patrons. 

Dr. Spear may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge, or by letter (with stamp.) Office 897 Wash- 
ington Street, Boston, Mass. New number, but same 
place as for the past fourteen years. Dr. Spear’s Med- 
ical Hand Book will be sent by mail on receipt of ten 
cents. At the office free. 24teow 
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For the Woman's Journal. 
THE SISTER OF ST. PAUL. 


BY LOUISE V. BOYD. 


[And when Paul's sister's son heard of their lyi 
in wait, he went and entered into the castle and tol 
Paul. Acts XXIII: 16. Where the Spirit of the Lord is, 
there isliberty. II Cor. III:17. There is neither male 
nor female, for ye are all one in Christ Jesus. Gal. 

: 28.) 


Though her name is not recorded, 
And her story was never told, 
I can see her, across the shadows 
Of the centuries dim and old. 
And I dream that her love was tender 
As a sister's love could be, 
Through the years of a gentle girlhood, 
In Tarsus the fair and the free. 
Then I picture her as a matron, 
Aye, ready at duty’s call, 
And receiving the great Messiah 
- Long ere to the learned Saul 
Had opened the wondrous vision, 
Than the mid-day sun more bright, 
Revealing the Just One Risen, 
As the Lord of Life and Light. 
And this my fair faint picture 
From the sacred page is won, 
That tells how to Paul in prison 
Came his sister's loving son. 
Oft in the years long vanished 
I had sadly and bitterly thought 
That because he was never a husband, 
The holy Apostle taught, 
That woman’s lips must be silent 
When assembled believers came 
To speak of the love of the Saviour 
And to praise his precious name. 
Now in his eloquent teaching, 
Most enduring joy I see 
When I learn the dear Lord's spirit 
Is a spirit of liberty. 
And I dream that the thought of his sister, 
With the helpful love of her son, 
Taught him half of the glorious lesson 
That all in Christ are one. 
—Dublin, Ind. 





-*>e 
For the Woman's Journal, 


THE PHILANTHROPIST’S BENISON. 
BY REV. PHEBE. A. HANAFORD. 


(Mrs. Julia Ward Howe sent a lovely cross of flow- 
ers which had been a portion of the floral decorations 
at the funeral-of her husband, Dr. Samuel G. Howe, 
to the prisoners at the Charlestown State Prison, with 
a characteristic note expressive of interest in those for 
whom Dr. Howe had manifested kindness. | 

Flowers for the prisoner! yes, for him 
Whom prison bars keep close 
From all the wayside blossoms, and 
From every fragrant rose 
That grows within the gardens where 
It knows the breath of freedom’s air. 
Flowers for the prisoner! yes, for him, 
Though justly doomed to sigh 
Far from the dear delights of home, 
The stars of childhood’s sky, 
To whom no day nor night can bring 
The life of which the free may sing. 
Flowers for the prisoner! yes, from him 
Who spoke the cheering word 
To prisoners all his noble life, 
And human hearts hath stirred 
To noble deeds, in many a land 
Where heroes for the Right could stand. 
Yes, flowers from him who scattered flowers 
In many a path while here, 
Who ope'd the gates of wisdom wide;— 
Flowers from his honored bier, 
Who brought the deaf, the dumb, the blind, 
To share the knowledge of mankind. 
Forever will the blossoms smile 
Upon his honored grave 
Who strove the fetters to remove 
From every weary slave; 
The friend of all the friendless, he, 
A lover of humanity! 
Green will his name forever be 
Where classic skies expand, 
And precious all his noble works 
In his dear, native land,— 
Through poet-wife his work goes on, 
That flowery cross his benison. 
—Jersey City Heights. 
—————- ee 


AUNT FANNY’S PORTRAIT. 


Mrs. Frances D. Gage, was, in 1863, yp 
of the Freedmen’s refuge and school on Paris Island, 
Ss. The writer was at that time frequently thrown 
into her society, and being requested by a lady friend 
to write her a > Teer tion of Mrs. Gage, the letter was 
submitted to her and elicited the following impromptu 
pen portrait of herself. } 

‘The lady is oldish and not very pretty; 

Has a little good sense, but not very witty; 

Her eyes are a gray, and her hair was once brown, 

Her forehead is narrow, and graced by a frown; 

A fairish complexion, a skin without pimple, 

A nose rather flat, and achin without dimple; 

Her lips rather large, and her neck rather thick, 

A gait lame and halting, but motions quite quick; 

Her frame rather tall—her waist tho’, not slender,— 

Her heart large and free, and her feelings most tender— 

On the whole, my dear friends, she is nothing un- 
common, 

A very plain, ev’ry day sort of a woman, 

That washes, and irons, and sweeps, and makes beds, 

Churns butter, makes puddings and dresses, and bread. 

She sometimes writes rhymes and she sometimes 
writes prose, 

Scolds, laughs, preaches sermons, and patches old 
clothes; 

And lectures too, when she has naught else to do, 

And tells her own story, and tries to be true 

To the whole human race, be they black folks, or white, 

And to do, when she knows it, the thing that is right. 

She is usually cheerful and sometimes quite canny, 

(As a Scotchman would say) and folks call her ‘Aunt 
Fanny.’ 





—_ o>o —_____- 
THE LITTLE MERMAID. 


A nice little mermaid lived under the sea, 
And always a-combing her hair was she. 
She did it up high, and she did it low down, 
She twisted it in with a sea-shell crown; 
She braided and curled it for hours and hours, 
And spangled it over with coral flowers. 
But once she grew tired of combing her hair, 
And fell to wondering what was where. 
She climbed on a rock to talk with the gales, 
And made great eyes at the sharks and whales. 
Some white-winged gulls flew over her head: 
‘‘Now where can those things live?’ she said. 
She wondered and wondered, but couldn't guess where, 
For she thought the whole world was water and air. 
“‘And so many great ships sail over the sea; 
Where they are going is what puzzles me! 
“They will get to the edge of the sea some day, 
And tumble off in a terrible way. 
“There'll be nowhere to catch them. I’m afraid— 
So they'll tumble forever!”’ said the little mermaid. 
—Carrie W. Thompson, in St. Nicholas. 





THE HIGHLANDS OF TILE 
CITY. 


BY WILLIAM BLACK. 








Author of ‘A Princess of Thule,” ‘‘ Three 
Feathers,” ete. 

The fairies and good people are all gone 
away now, and even if any of them were 
left, the neighborhood of the London Ex- 
change is about the last place in the world 
where one would naturally expect to find 
them. Nevertheless, a worthy couple liv- 
ing in a lane not far from the Mansion House 
were regularly visited each New Year’s Day 
by an old gentleman who was quite as good 
as a fairy, because he invariably left a sov- 
ereign behind him, and so implicitly did 
they count on this visit that on each recur- 
rent Christmas they indulged in a few sim- 
ple but unwonted luxuries, knowing that 
the old gentleman’s sovereign would pay for 
these. Not being philosophical persons 
they did not ask themselves why they ate 
better food on Christmas Day than on any 
other day; they were quite content to do as 
their neighbors did. 

The lane in which they lived had in for- 
mer days been a place of great commercial 
repute, but now it had relapsed into dingy 
offices, restaurants and billiard-rooms, the 
last much frequented about mid-day by 
young gentlemen who were supposed by 
their superiors or elder partners to be at 
lunch. John Halloway and his wife and 
two children occupied the attic floor of one 
of the tall and narrow buildings; he was a 
salesman in a boot and shoe shop in Grace- 
church Street, and these rooms were at once 
cheap and handy. Now, one New Year's 
Day, just as he was finishing his mid-day 
dinner, and preparing to return to the shop, 
some one came up the wooden staircase and 
knocked at the door. His wife was look- 
ing after the children; he himself answered 
thesummons. He found before hima stout, 
middle-sized, respectable-looking old gen- 
tleman, who he presently discovered, spoke 
with a pronounced Scotch accent. Per- 
haps it was scarcely the accent that was 
Scotch, so much as the grave, earnest man- 
ner of utterance which is characteristic of 
old Scotch people; for, as a matter of fact, 
the stranger frequently, and apparently un- 
consciously, used American colloquialisms, 
It was the matter rather than the manner of 
his speech which interested and even as- 
tounded Holloway. The old gentleman 
looked about him for a second or two in 
absolute silence; then he said, in a low, de- 
liberate way: 

“You live here? Aye, itisstrange. The 
place is little altered. That is the outlet of 
the roof, is it not?” 

He looked at a square aperture above his 
head, a sort of hatchway with a heavy wood- 
en covering. 

‘Well, yes, it is,” said Holloway, re- 
garding the stranger with amazement. 

The old Scotéhman again stood silent for 
a second or two, looking around him in an 
absent way. Then he suddenly seemed to 
recollect himself. 

“My friend, I beg your pardon. I am 
an old man—I forget sometimes. You were 
saying that the place had not been altered 
for years; has the roof been altered? Is 
the roof still the same? Are the ridges still 
there? And the red tiles?” 

Holloway began to think that the old gen- 
tleman was a trifle off his head; but being 
a good-natured man he answered civilly 
that as far back as he knew, the attics of 
this old-fashioned building had not been 
altered, and that the roof was still in ridges 
and tiled. Thereupon the old gentleman— 
whose voice seemed to quaver at times— 
asked if he might be permitted to go up and 
out on the roof for a couple of minutes by 
himself. It would be a great kindness. He 
would gladly give Holloway a sovereign for 
his trouble in getting a ladder. 

Holloway hesitated. There was no trou- 
ble about it, for the steps were close by; but 
he began to suspect that all was not right. 
What could be the object of any one in 
going out on this dilapidated old roof—on 
the grey and raw afternoon of a January 
day—with nothing visible but the backs of 
a lot of buildings and a bit of the side-wall 
of the Mansion House? 

All the same, he looked at the old gentle- 
man. He did not appear to be one likely to 
be connected with a gang of house-breakers. 
In any case, what harm could be done in 
a couple of minutes? He would himself go 
up and examine the place as soon as the 
old gentleman had gone. 

So he got the steps, removed the wooden 
covering or the hatchway and assisted the 
stranger to ascend. In two or three minutes 
the old Scotchman came down again, 
slipped a sovereign into Holloway’s hand 
without speaking a word and hurried away. 

By this time Holloway ought to have 
been on his way back to the shop; but just 
to make sure that he had done no mischief, 
he went out and on to the roof. Certainly 
there was nothing very wonderful to be 
seen in the slopes of tiles rising on each side 
to a stack ofchimneys. There was no trace 
of the old gentleman having been there; no 
rope thrown overa neighboring building; 
no preparation for aburglary. He descend- 
ed, told his wife of the matter, and then 
hurried off to the shop—puzzled, but a sov- 
ereign the richer. 





Well, year by year this mysterious old 
Scotchman punctually paid his visit, and 
Holloway and his wife received their sover- 
eign, and were none the wiser. It is true 
they gathered some particulars about him- 
self, for he was far from being taciturn; and 
once or twice, when he had brought the 
children some small present, he stopped a 
little while and talked. He wasa Mr. Dun- 
can Macnab, that they knew. They gath- 
ered from his conversation that he had been 
many years abroad engaged in commerce; 
that his return to England had taken place 
just before his first visit to the lane; that 
he was rich; that he had but few acquaint- 
ances, and probably no relatives, for he nev- 
er spoke of any. But as to the object of this 
annnal visit no reference was ever made by 
him, and of course they dared not ask. But 
they talked about it between themselves, 
Mrs. Holioway being especially curious. 

One New Year’s Day Mr. Macnab did not 
arrive at the usual time; and the salesman 
and his wife began to look grave, for a sov- 
ereign which they had spent in anticipation 
was of consequence to them. Holloway 
waited a quarter of an hour, twenty minutes, 
half an hour after the time at which he was 
due at the shop; then he gave up hope, and 
gloomily went off to his business. He had 
not gone five minutes when the old gentle- 
man arrived, 

Now if Holloway had been at home his 
wife's curiosity would have been kept with- 
in bounds; but as it was it over-mastered 
her courtesy, and she resolved to find out 
at last what this mystery was. No sooner 
had Mr. Macnab gone out on the roof than 
she stealthily crept up the steps, listening 
intently. There was no sound. She ven- 
tured to put out her head a little bit, and 
then she saw that his back was turned to 
her. She could not resist the temptation to 
wait and see. 

Yet what did she see after all? Here was 
an old man standing on an old-fashioned 
tiled roof, and apparently lost in silence and 
contemplation. Then he took out from his 
pocket a small bottle and a glass, and she 
saw that his hand trembled as he filled the 
glass. And what was it he said—in a low 
and broken voice: 

“T drink this glass to you, Ben-no-Bra- 
ren; and to you, Corrie-Cranach; and to 
you, Ben Lena; and to any that may be 
alive now and near ye, and to the memory 
of her that kenned ye all.” 

He turned his head as he spoke, and she 
saw that tears were running down his face. 
At the same moment, too—her curiosity had 
spell-bound her, and she could not stir—she 
found him looking at her. An awful sense 
of guilt rushed in upon her conscience; and 
in sorte wild way she thought of standing 
her ground and making an excuse; but the 
old man’s look had nothing in it of anger or 
vexation at being watched. He merely 
said, coming forward to her: 

“Take heed, my good woman, that you 
do not fall.” 

“I—I thought,” she stammered, and in- 
deed, as she had no excuse at all, she was 
forced to save herself from further confu- 
sion by simply descending the frail steps. 
He followed her. 

The timid little woman stood before him, 
with her eyes cast down, as if she expected 
judgment to be pronounced upon her. He 
seemed either unaware of her indiscretion or 
resolved to take no notice of it. 

‘‘Where are the children, good wife? I 
have some bits of things for them. Guess 
they don’t know much about New Year's 
Day in this country; but sweetmeats and 
toys never come wrong.” 

The children were soon put into posses- 
sion of these presents, the old man mean- 
while regarding them with a strange and 
wistful look on his face. 

‘London bairns, ay,” he said, apparently 
to himself. ‘The cheek white—the- arms 
thin. But I suppose they’re used to it, 
poor things. It is different wi’ them that 
come from the hills—the London air tells 
on their cheeks, too—but that is only the 
first of it—only the first of it.” 

He roused himself from this reverie. 

“Good wife, when will your husband be 
home the night?” 

“‘A few minutes after eight o’clock, sir.” 

‘Well, tell him I will come down then 
and see him. I want him todo a bit job 
for me.” 

“Very well, sir.” 

In the evening the old gentleman came 
at the appointed hour; and then it appear- 
ed his errand was to ask Holloway to take 
charge of a couple of flower boxes which 
he, Mr. Macnab, proposed to place on the 
roof which he had visited in the afternoon. 
Mr. Macnab would send the boxes, have 
them filled up, and supplied from time to 
time with such plants as were appropriate 
to the season; all that Holloway would 
have to do would be .o water the flowers 
from time to time. 

“Yes, sir, I shall be very glad to have 
the boxes,” said he; but he looked rather 
doubtfully at Mr. Macnab. He could not 
tell where this mania was to end. 

Perhaps something in his tone or look 
struck the old Scotchman, who immediate- 
ly said: ‘‘And I suppose now ye are won- 
dering what concern I have wi’ that roof 
o’ yours. Well, it is an old story and a 
long story. I thought there was no one 
left to care to hear it, until I saw the good 





wife’s head to-day peeping over the tiles, 
and then I knew she was curious as the rest 
of the women. Hoots, good wife, there 
want no harm done—none at all; you go 
and fetch the supper in like a sensible wo- 
man, and I'll tell you the story, and I will 
take a glass of whiskey, if ye do not mind, 
which I have in my pocket. It is not the 
first yarn I’ve spun in this very room, Mr. 
Holloway, for I was a tenant here thirty 
years ago. Good wife, could you give me 
a drop of hot water?” 

The story was a simple one enough; but 
it had its touches both of fun and pathos; 
and it was garrulous and good-natured. 
The old gentleman did not seek to conceal 
the fact that as a boy his conduct had not 
been the best. He was more familiar with 
the hills and glens—with the haunts of rab- 
bit and black-cock and snipe—in the neigh- 
borhood of the small Highland town in 
which he was brought up than with the in- 
terior of the parish school room. In fact, 
when he did present himself before the 
dominie the introduction to the day’s exer- 
cises was invariably a couple of ‘‘liffies” ad- 
ministered as punishment for his having 
played truant. Moreover, Killietown was 
famous for its herring fleet; and young 
Macnab being a great favorite with the fish- 
ermen, they were always ready to take him 
off with them when they left before sunset 
for the night’s expedition, bringing him 
back in the cold, gray dawn, much more 
inclined for sleep than for vulgar fractions 
and the reading of the New Testament. 
The boy’s uncle, a shrewd and patient old 
Scotchman of the name of Imrie, who kept 
a shop for the sale of all sorts of ships’ 
stores, and who was responsible for the 
bringing up of this incorrigible lad, knew 
not what to do with him. His own daugh- 
ter, a little blue-eyed lass of eleven or 
twelve, aided and abetted the ne’er-do-weel 
as much as she was able, saying nothing 
about his playing truant, standing by him 
when he was found out, and sometimes 
even abandoning her own lessons and do- 
mestic duties to join the indolent young 
rascal in an excursion after blackberries 
through the neighboring glens. Of course 
these two became sweethearts, and young 
Duncan declared his bold intention of saif- 
ing away in one of the King’s ships, as soon 
as he was old enough, and going to the 
countries that were filled with diamonds 
and jewels, and fighting and winning a heap 
of these, that so he might come back and 
make Mary Imrie his wife. And she was 
quite content to wait. 

In the meantime, however, Duncan Mac- 
nab was forced to content himself with less 
ambitious work. His uncle took him away 
from school and wanted to apprentice him 
—for the lad was tall and strong for his age 
—toablacksmith. That wasnouse. Dun- 
can took as naturally to the sea as a wild 
duck that had been reared by the side a 
mountain tarn. He was continually with 
the fishermen. At last his uncle let him 
have his will. Duncan joined a crew con- 
sisting of four brothers who had bought a 
smack amongst themselves, and then his 
life as a fisherman began. 

[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK. ] 
—_e<>o——____—___—_ 
WOMAN THE ARBITER OF MORAL 

QUESTIONS, 


Recently, a petition was circulated, in 
Salem and Boston. Several, in ‘‘broad- 
cloth”, said, ‘‘It is Woman’s work; it is 
nothing to us; it don’t concern us; we have 
nothing to do with it; you have got to do 
this yourselves,” etc. 

To the honor of Woman, let me add that 
no one, who understood the petition, de- 
clined signing it. Its object was to protect 
society; its tendency, to save souls. 

“But,” says Man, ‘‘we have untold mil- 
lions of untaxed property; held in reserve for 
this express purpose, wrenched from the 
hard wrought earnings of the laboring 
masses; (for labor, only, creates wealth;) 
who, with aching hearts and bleeding 
hands, starve their bodies nigh unto death, 
in this world, that their souls may be saved 
in the next. Is not this enough?” 

No. In the face of all these facts—not 
one of these can possibly be saved, with 
Man’s existing ‘‘statute law;” founded upon 
his Bible—which says, Deut. 23—2, “A 
bastard shall not enter into the congrega- 
tion of the Lord: even to his tenth genera- 
tion shall he not enter into the congregation 
of the Lord.” 

“It is Woman’s work;” too serious for 
her to stand, longer, with folded hands, and 
mouth opened in derision—at the advent of 
any hapless victim destined to perpetuate, 
even to the tenth generation, the evils of 
this ungainly statute law; this, thrice hy- 
dra-headed monster, whose flaming sword 
turns every way, even to the barring of all 
Christian nations from the Congregation of 
the Lord! 

Let Woman give neither rest to her hand, 
nor sleep to her eyes, until her work is ac- 
complished; until legalized dishonor is 
swept away; so that it shall no longer de- 
ter her and hers after the coming tenth gen- 
eration, from entering the ‘‘congregation of 
the Lord.” 

We ask every man who considers it any- 
thing to him, to aid us in this enterprise, if he 
deems such a crown of glory worth the ef- 
fort, to the end, that he may attain to hon- 








orable membership in this “congregation -” 
remembering, always, that no one can, at 
present, join the hopeful band, and that 
very many will have to wait even unto the 
tenth generation—before one of their de. 
scendants can be admitted. 

This ‘delicate subject” has been handled 
with such ‘‘masterly” delicacy, that hope 
even seems driven almost to despair. Now 
that Woman has been taught her duty— 
that the work is hers, of regeneration, 
even as the condemnation has always been 
hers, in this world; little dreaming, proba. 
bly, of its magnitude in the next, it is hoped 
that she will be meet for the emergency, 
even as she was ‘‘meet” for man,so many cep- 
turies ago, before statute law barred her 
and hers from the congregation of the Lord. 

M. U. F. 

Salem, Mass. 


foe. 


CHRISTMAS IN DAKOTA. 


It is my fortune to live in Dakota. 
Whether this fortune is good or bad, de- 
pends, I think, upon the way one takes it. 
I have concluded to make the best of it; 
so, with my companions, I determined to 
make Christmas as merry as the circum- 
stances surrounding us would admit. Why 
I am here with my family need not be dis- 
cussed; but the Northern Pacific Railroad 
and the Indians are responsible in a measure 
for our isolation. 

At this particular time our home is near a 
Fort which protects the Northern bound- 
ary, and the military, with the civil portion 
of our little community, united in the plan 
of making the Christmas of 1875 a season 
of enjoyment. In our own little house- 
hold, mysteries were the order, for weeks 
before the glorious 25th; but curiosity 
seemed dormant, and each was allowed to 
pursue the tenor of his or her way unmo- 
lested. This proved not to bean even tenor 
by any means, for the sutler tsore at the 
Post was not capable of satisfying our am- 
bitious projects; red blankets provided for 
the Indians, and poor beer for the more re- 
fined taste of the soldiers, about filled the 
inventory of merchandise, and the city of 
St. Paul, the nearest point in civilization, 
might as well be in Lapland, so inaccessible 
is it at this season of the year. 

Where the Christmas presents were to 
come from was the question which agitated 
every mind. Ingenuity was taxed to the 
uttermost; and the idea of making bricks 
without straw was not more preposterous 
than that of making Christmas presents 
without suitable material; but who would 
have dreamed that we had ever been re- 
duced to such a state of despair, when, on 
Christmas morning, handsome foot-stools 
made their appearance, painted as black 
walnut and covered with repp and cretonue, 
which remnants of civilization had come 
forth from the depths of unused Saratogas, 
to cheer our hearts. A handsome writing 
desk, made by an expert carpenter, sent 
with the ‘‘best wishes” of a bachelor friend, 
was as acceptable as a rose-wood cabinet 
would have been, which, in the States, 
might have been purchased and presented 
with scarcely any other thought, than the 
idea that one must give something. Even 
in this benighted land, turkeys, and plum 
puddings graced the festive board, and 
Christmas dinners were never gotten up 
with more enthusiasm. The difficulties to 
be surmounted only called forth the more 
energy, and the result was such as to point 
® moral; —but this is no homily, so I for- 
bear. 

The inevitable Christmas tree gladdened 
the hearts of the children, though I am 
sorry to say some of them returned from 
the scene wiser, if not sadder than when 
they went to it full of faith in Santa Claus. 
Their eyes big with expectation penetrated 
a poor disguise, and brought down that en- 
chanted belief with a tumble. The most 
enthusiastic devotee burst in upon us with 
the exclamation: 

“Oh! you can’t fool us any more; there 
ain’t any Santa Claus at all; it’s only old 
Jim Jones.” 

But one circumstance occurred to mar 
the happiness of the holidays, and this re- 
sulted from the instinct of poor human na- 
ture to seek pleasure in any illegitimate 
way. As no intoxicating liquors are al- 
lowed to be sold at the Post, or upon the 
Indian reservation, the temptation presented 
itself to some of the soldiers to procure the 
forbidden fruit, or juice of the fruit, in 
some clandestine way. So two of their 
number volunteered to steal away to a 
ranch outside of the limits, and bring to 
their companions the coveted beverage. 
The cloudless sky, and unusually mild 
weather led them to suppose that they 
could easily make the trip, and return be- 
fore ‘‘roll call” in the morning; but never 
were skies so deceitful, or mercury so ready 
to jump from 28 degrees above, to 28 below 
zero, as in Dakota. Morning dawned cold 
and murky—snow flakes filled the air, and 
the aspect of nature was so totally changed 
that the world seemed scarcely the same as 
the one we had looked upon the day before. 
Reveille sounded, and all were reported 
‘*present or accounted for” save two. Anx- 
iously did the boon companions of the 
missing ones await their return; but hours 
passed, the day sped away, and still they 
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failed to make their appearance. 
viction fastened itself upon every mind that 
the poor fellows had perished in the storm, 
and doubt was made a certainty when, at 
nightfall, Uncle Sam’s messenger, the ‘‘mail 
rider,” reported that he had found the bod- 
ies of two men on the Prairie, stiff and 
stark, but was unable to bring them in. 
Soldiers were sent out for this purpose, and 
found them wrapt in their winding sheet of 
spotless snow—canteens strapped about 
them filled with the poisonous whiskey told 
the sad story. Overcome by the drowsi- 
ness of intoxication they had lain down to 
sleep, and the chill of death had crept 
stealthily, but surely to their hearts. 

With military pomp, and solemnity they 
were carried to their last resting place, the 
lonely cemetery ‘neath Dakotian skies, 


a grave from the same cause. 

To-day the New Year dawns upon us; 
let us trust that this forcible demonstration 
of the fact that ‘‘in the midst of life we are 
in death,”’ may lead us to new resolves, and 
higher aims, and the next Christmas find us 
better prepared, wherever we may be, for 
either life or death. ALPHA. 

Dakota Territory. 


Oe 


WONAN SUFFRAGE IN HYANNIS. 


In Hyannis, on Sunday evening, Feb. 
6, Rev. Mr. Houghton, the pastor of the 
Universalist church, spoke on ‘*Woman in 
the nineteenth century.” The text was 


from First Epistle to Timothy, 2d chapter, | 


11, 12, 13, 14 and 15th verses. He opened 
the discourse by referring to the condition 
of women before the Christian Era. After 
the dissemination of Christianity women 
progressed rapidly. But even here are 
strictures on the conduct of women which 
cannot be approved of in this century. 

Notice the remarks of St. Paul in my 
text. Paul was a converted Jew. There- 
fore he clung to the prejudices of the old 
church, as is seen in several cases besides 
this of Woman. In the 13th chapter of 
Romans, ‘‘Let every soul be subject to the 
higher powers or magistrates.” If this were 
true, it gave the reins to tyranny. If this 
were true, how wrong for the American Col- 
onies to resist England! Why has the his- 
tory of the world been in opposition to this 
idea? Because it has been proved unright- 
eous. Paul did not preach against the ex- 
isting systems of his day. 

In another place he plainly upholds 
slavery. (Ephesians—6th chapter.) ‘‘Ser- 
vants obey your masters.” What misery 
and cruelty have followed this sentence! 
In the dark days of the rising rebellion 
these words were hurled from _pulpits, 
North and South, to sustain the infamous 
system of slavery. 

Paul was also an advocate of wine drink- 
ing. John B. Gough, in his tour in Eng- 
land, said he found the strongest enemies 
of temperance in the Church; and they 
took Bible grounds for moderate drinking. 

To return to St. Paul on the Woman 
question, (Timothy, 5th chapter, 22d verse). 
“Wives submit yourselves unto your own 
husbands as unto the Lord.” Suppose a 
woman by the chances of fate united to a 
man who proves himself beneath the swine. 
How many men through their perverted ap- 
petites and passions are unfitted for the 
companionship of women. I have no wish 
to detract from Paul's reputation as a min- 
ister, nor from the influence he exerted in 
his day. But in the instances I have men- 
tioned, and especially this of women, Paul 
was entirely wrong. The most eloquent 
preachers of this century have opposed the 
progress of women on Bible grounds, 
What have Paul’s remarks on the women of 
his century, to do with the women of to- 
day? If we take Paul’s advice in one case, 
why not in all cases? Restore the chains to 
the colored man, encourage wine drinking 
asin the olden days, blot out the ‘‘Decla- 
ration of Independence,” make Woman a 
slave and a tool of ignorant men,—then we 
shall be following Paul’s advice literally. 
But this, thank God, can never be done. 
When you talk of submission or obedience 
in any relation, then the beauty and _holi- 
ness of that relation are destroyed. This 
doctrine is for heathens, but not for the cul- 
tivated men and women of this generation. 

In the next century, Woman will take her 
Place in the history of the country. Every 
woman will not choose to vote, or adopt a 
profession. But those that want to, should 
have the opportunity. A woman has the 
same desires and aspirations after marriage 
as before. Is there aman so narrow-minded, 
in this community or any other, that he is 
hot willing for his wife to share all his 
privileges? Though motherhood is holy, 
yet outside of this a woman can accomplish 
a lasting work. 

Many argue, that Woman’s whole duty is 
at home as wife and mother. For this rea- 
son she needs no higher education. How 
Inconsistent! To be a mother requires a 
college experience, a medical training, every 
conceivable means of cultivating the intel- 
‘ectand soul. A thorough and extensive 
discipline in physics, in moral philosophy 
and in physiology. 

May all good angels speed this reform! 
The night is far spent. Let us not return 
‘nto its darkness, but advance steadily in 
the triumph of the dawn 


| 
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The con- | **A Complete Pictorial History of the 


Times”’—**The best, cheapest, and most 
successful Family Paper in the Union.” 


Harper’s Weekly. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


Notices of the Presa. 

Harper's Weekly is the ablest and most powerful il- 
lustrated periodical published in thiscountry. Its ed- 
itorials are scholarly and convincing, and carry much 
weight. Its illustrations of current events are full and 
fresh, and are prepared by our best designers. With 
a circulation of 150,000, the Weekly is read by at least 
half a million persons, and its influence as an organ 
of opinion is simply tremendous. The Weekly main- 
tains a positive position, and expresses decided views 
on political and social problems.—Loutsville Courier- 
Journal. 

Its articles are models of high-toned discussion, and 
its pictorial illustrations are often corroborative argu- 
~ teed no small force.—N. Y. Examiner and Chron- 
ticle. 

Its papers upon existent questions and its inimita- 
ble cartoons help to mould the sentiments of the coun- 





, | try.—Pittsburg Commercial. 
where more than one unfortunate has found | 


Harper's Weekly stands at the head of illustrated 
journals in the United States, in circulation, editorial 


| ability, and pictorial illustration.—Ladies’ Reposito- 


ry, Cincinnati. 


. 
TERMS : 
Postage free to all Subscribers in the 
United States, 
Harper's WEEKLY, one year................ $4.00. 
4.00 includes prepayment of U* 8. postage by the 
publishers. 

Subscriptions to Harper's MaGaztne, WEEKLY, 
and Bazar, to one address for one year, $10.00; or, 
two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address for one 
year, $7.00; postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGaztne, WEEKLY, 
or Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Supscripers at $4.00 each, in one remittance ; or, Six 
Copies for $20.00, without extra copy: postage free. 

Rack Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

The Annual Volumes of Harper's WEEKLY, in 
neat cloth binding, will be sent by express, free of ex- 

nse, for $7.00 each. A complete Set, comprising 
Nineteen Volumes, sent on receipt of cash at the rate 
of $5.25 per vol., freight at expense of purchaser. 

Prominent attention will be given in Harper's 
WEEKLY to the illustration of the Centennial Inter- 
national Exposition. 


Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement with- 
out the express order of HARPER & BROTHERS. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








NOW IS YOUR TIME, LADIES, 


To practice economy. When dresses, ribbons, feath- 
ers, ties, or other articles have become so faded you 
cannot use them longer they can be made as good as 
new by recoloring them with LEAMON’s ANALINE 
Dyes. Many things can be made to last three times 
as long if you will keep them bright and handsome 
by using these Dyes. here is nothing but what they 
will color. Full directions with each package, for all 
kinds of Dyeing and to make the best Inks, Laundry 
Blue, &c., &c. Use Leamon’s Dyes. 4w7 





\ 7 ANTED—Intelligent women, who desire to en- 

ter the profession of Nursing, at the Training 
School of the Woman’s Hospital, Philadelphia. The 
constantly increasing demand for skilled Nurses of- 
fers immediate and profitable employment to the 
graduates of this school. The Hospital gives to its 
students in training, tuition, residence and mainte- 
nance, free. Also their laundry work. During the 
last six months in the year of training they receive 
monthly pay. Apply in person if possible, if at a dis- 
tance, by letter, stating age, health, previous occupa- 
tion, &c., in handwriting of applicant, to Dr. Anna 
E. Broomall, Woman's Hospital, North College Aven- 
ue and 22nd Street, Philadelphia. Cut this out. 


Mercantile Savings Institution, 
NO. 581 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON. 


All deposits madein this institution commence 
drawing interest on the first day of each month. In- 
terest is paid on —_ sits for all full calendar months 
they remain in Bank, at the rate of 5 per cent per an- 
num. 

The Institution has a guarantee fund of $205,000 for 
the protection of its depositors. 3m8 





An Ounce of any of 
LUBIN PERFUMES 75 CENTS. 
The same quantity and quality contained in one of 
Lubin's $1.00 bottles, thus saving 25 cents. All odors 
open to smell of before buying. 
Dealer in every description of Perfumery and Toi- 
let Articles. 


CLIFFORD Perfumer, 


Removed to 25 School Street, Boston, 
24w4 





Dress Reform 
COMMITTEE ROOMS. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
ot by the Dress Reform Committee, at the old 
stan 


No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining to the underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 


will be shown and explaned. 
G3" Orders by mail will be faithfully filled. 


Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 4 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 


| ("AGENTS WANTED. 3m5 





“WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF 


Pennaylwvania. 


The 26th Winter Session will open October 7th 
1875, in the elegant and commodious new college 
building. Clinical instruction is given in the Wo- 
man’s Hospital, and in the Pennsylvania, Wills and 
Orthopedic Hospitals. Spring course of Lectures, 

ractical demonstrations, and Winter Quizzes are 
ree to all the matriculants. Address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., DEAN, 
a North College Avenue and 21st St., Phila. 
mi 





T y T TT. Our new meth- 
WORK AND MONEY, cacestieodte: 
ing the Home Guest carries everything before it. Our 
premiums beat the world. Don't be idle aday. Par- 
ticulars free. Samples of paper superbly illustrated, 
with choice Moss-rose Cross, 10 cts. J LATHAM & 
Co., 419 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. ly6 


SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
Office--17 Hanson Street, Bostou 
‘ 


A few doors from Tremont Street. 
=~ Specialty, Diseases of Women. 


Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 
sional skill and long experience in the 


Treatment and Cure of all Diseases, 
Office hours from 104 m. to p. m., Wednesdays 
and Saturdays excepted. 6w1 


Science and Health. 
Read It. 


For sale at the Book-stores. 4teow 








| Outlines of Men, Women and things. In 





MRS. MARY CLEMMER’S 
WRITINGS. 


A memorial of Alice and Phebe Cary with 
their later poems, by Mrs. Mary Clem- 
mer. Crown 8vo. with portrait on steel. 
Cloth, $200. 

By reading her simple and graphic sketch we are ad- 
mitted to the number of the familiar friends of Alice 
and Phoebe Cary.—Harper’s Monthly. 

Mrs. Mary Clemmer Ames, a lady who has won re- 
nown as an able, clear-sighted nesupeest writer, has 
reared to the memory of Alice and Pheebe Cary one of 
the most beautiful and fitting monuments ever built 
within the covers of a book.— Cleveland Herald. 


His two Wives, a novel. In one volumn | 
12mo. cloth, $1,75. 

It is pre-eminently a thoughtful story, dealing with 
a sad experience of life, and the theme is treated with 
such respect for honor, such reverence for blameless 
suffering, and such clear discrimination of right and 
and wrong that its influence is not less salutary than 
powerful.— Burlington ( Vt.) Free Press. 

The portraits of its two principle characters are ad- 
mirably drawn, and the description of Northern scen- 
ery exhibit a capacity that proves how far is Mrs. 
Ames’s talent above that of the ordinary American 
woman novelist.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston. 


one volumn 16mo, cloth, $1,50. 

Her writings are more than mere bubbles, but con- 
tain thought, principle, and purity of tone. In this 
volumn she sketches men and women fearlessly but 
fairly, and great moral questions, so constantly com- 
ing to the surface of Washington society, are dealt 
with severely, and she cuts to the quick the offending 
ones. The variety of the topics will commend the 
volumn to many.—Pittsburgh Commercial. 


Julia Crouch Culver’s Novel. 
Three Successful Girls. In one volumn. 
Crown 8vo. $1,50 A novel showing the 
adventure of three country girls, who went 
to New York and made their way in lit- 
erature and art. 
In some respects it is the best novel on the subject 


we have seen. It is certainly the most natural, most 
pure in tone, and practical in plot.—Philadelphia Post. 
‘ s ry ’ 
Celia Thaxter’s Poems. 
New and enlarged edition. Small 4vo. cloth- 
gilt, $1,50. 

They are unique in many respects. Our bleak and 
rocky New England sea-coast, all the wonders of at- 
mospherical and sea change have, I think, never be- | 
fore been so musically and tenderly sung about.—/John 
G. Whittier. 

A delicious little volumn, that finds an appropriate 
place among holiday books of the most charming sort. 
Celia Thaxter is one of our sweetest singers, and this 
collection of her songs will find a welcome in thou- 
sands of hearts. The book is published in the most 
elegant aud tasteful style.—Boston Post. 


A Woman ot the Revolution. 


Familiar Letters, of John Adams, and his 
wife Abigail Adams. During the Revo- 
lution, with a memoir and portrait of Mrs. 
Adams. Crown 8vo. cloth, $2,00. 

The records of biography hardly afford a more ex- 
quisite example of Wordsworth's ‘Perfect woman, no- 
bly planned,’ than this admirable matron of Massa- 
chusetts, whose name is no less conspicuous by her 
personal virtue than by the renown of her illustrious 
descendants.—New York Tribune. 

No one can read these letters without full convic- 
tion that in the distinguished service rendered by John 
Adams to his country, his wife was at all times an in 
spiration, and frequently a counselor whose views 
might have given shape to questions of national im- 
portance, No portion of the great statesman’s biog- 
raphy can.be more interesting and instructive than 
this in which Mrs. Adams has such an intimate place. 
—Boston Post. 

Published by 

HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 
H. O. HOUGHTON, &Co. Somerset St. Boston. 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 


ATTENTION 
IS CALLED TO THE FOLLOWING 
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Great Reduction 
IN PRICES OF 
The Emancipation Suit and Waist, 
Patented Aug. 3d, 1875. 
The Emancipation Union Under Flan- 
nel, 
Patented Aug. 3d, 1875. 


The Dress Reform Corsets, Waist and 
Skirt Supporter. 


Patented April 6th, 1875. 


The Warren Stocking Supporter. 
Patented Feb. 2nd, 1875. 


Of which we have the sole right of manufacture and 
sale. We are also selling agents for the celebrated 
Spring Buckle 


“LUNAR BAND” 

FOR LADIES AND MISSES. 
AGENTS WANTED, 
—AND— 
AGENCIES SUPPLIED, 
alin 
GEO. FROST & CO., 
287 DEVONSHIRE STREET, BOS- 
TON MASS., 


To whom all letters for particulars and circulars 
should be addressed. 


CAUTION! 


No goods genuine unless stamped with our trade 
mark. 




















These goods may ve found at retail as follows:— 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 
287 Devonshire St., Boston. | 


MESSRS. C. F. HOVEY & CO., 
Summer and Avon Sts., Boston. 


MISS H. L. LANG, 
Dress Reform Rooms, 4 Hamilton PI., Boston. 


MRS. H. 8S. HUTCHINSON, 
No. 15 East 14th St., New York. 


MESSRS. F. H. EATON & CO., ‘ 
Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 
MISS ANNIE K. HUMPHREY, 
430 10th Street, Washington, D. C. 
J. P. LOVE, ’ i 
195 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


MRS. MARY A. WHITAKER, 
212 South 11th St., Phila., Pa. 


WM. F. BRETT, AGT., 
248 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois. 


{2 Send stamp for our Illustrated Catalogue. 
reduced Price List. 
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Oxygenated Air! 


Unlike the various Patent Medicines, offered to the 
public, is in 


No Sense a Medicine! 


except so far as its Healing Properties are Curative, 
the same as medicine is supposed to cure the sick and 
afflicted. 


Oxygen is the Vital Element 


upon which all Life is Sustained. A lack of this pro- 
pty in the atmosphere causes sickness to all animal 
e. 


Sickness is an abnormal condition of the Functions 
of the Body. To regain health it is necessary to 


Restore the Invalid! 


to a Natural Condition, by the use of the same element 
which was wanting when disease fi rst made its ap- 
pearance. 


Nature’s Laws are Immutable! 


and to cure disease we must observe these laws in the 
use of Curative Properties as well as the keeping of 
the body. 

We claim nothing for Oxygenated Airin the way 
of Drug Medications. 

It does not act through the law of assimulation but 
goes directly to the 


Seat of the Disease! 


through the air cells of the lungs into the venous 
blood. 


It Gives Instant Relief 


in cases of Colds, Croup, Diphtheria, Pneumonia, 
Neuralgia, and nearly all acute diseases. 

While the action of this remedy is not so quick in 
Chronic Diseases it is no less effective. 

A trial will convince any person that Oxygenated 
Air is the 


Quickest and Best Remedy 
ever offered to the Suffering Invalid. 
DR. E. F. TOWNSEND, 
226 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
331 Westminister Street, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


2” Address all letters of enquiry to 226 Tremont St., 
ston Mass. 3m6 





CALIFORNIA. 


THE CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY 
Embraces under one management the Great Trunk 
Railway Lines of the WEST and NORTHWEST, 
and, with its numerous branches and connections, 
forms the shortest and quickest route between Cuica- 
Go and all points in ILLInois, Wisconsin, NORTHERN 
MICHIGAN, MInNesoTa, lowa, NEBRASKA, CALIFOR- 
NiA and the WESTERN TERRITORIES. Its 


Omaha and California Line 
Is the shortest and best route for all points in NortH- 
ERN ILutiNors, lowa, Dakota, NEBRASKA, WYOMING, 
CoLornapo, UTAH, NEVADA, CALIFORNIA, OREGON, 
CHINA, JAPAN AND AUSTRALIA, Its 


Chicago, Madison and St. Paul Line 


Is the short line for NorTHERN Wisconsin and MIN- 
NESOTA, and for MADISON, ST. PauL. MINNEAPOLIS, 
Dvu.vuTu and all points in the Great Northwest. Its 


Winona and St. Peter Line 
Is the only route for Winona, Rochester, Owatonna, 
Mankato, St. Peter, New Ulm, and all points in 
Southern and Central Minnesota. Its 


Green Bay and Marquette Line 
Is the only line for Janesville, Watertown, Fond Du 
Lac, Oshkosh, Appleton, Green Bay, Escanaba, 
Negaunee, Marquette, Houghton, Hancock and the 
Lake Superior Country. Its 


Freeport and Dubuque Line 
Is the only rouce for Elgin, Rockford, Freeport, and 
all points, via:, Freeport. Its 


Chicago and Milwaukee Line 
Is the old Lake Shore Route, and is the only one pas- 
sing through Evanston, Lake Forest, Highland Park, 
Waukegan, Racine, Kenosha to Milwaukee. 


Pullman Palace Cars 
are run on all through trains of this road. 

This is the ONLY LINE running these cars between 
Chicago and St. Paul, Chicago and Milwaukee, or 
Chicago and Winona. 

At Omaha our Sleepers connect with the Overland 
Sleepers on the Union Pacific Railroad for all points 
West of the Missouri River. 

On the arrival of the trains from the East or South, 
the trains of the Chicago & North-Western Railway 
LEAVE CHICAGO as follows: 

For Council Bluffs, Omaha and California, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Cars through to Council Bluffs. 

For St. Paul and Minneapolis, Two Through 
Trains daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached on 
both trains. 

For Green Bay and Lake Superior, Two Trains 
daily, with Pullman Palace Cars attached, and run- 
ning through to Marquette. 

For Milwaukee, Four Through Trains daily, Pull- 
man Cars on night trains, Parlor Chair Cars on day 
trains. | 

For Sparta and Winona and points in Minnesota. 
One Through Train daily, with Pullman Sleepers to 
Winona. 

For Dubuque, via Freeport, Two Through Trains 
daily, with Pullman Cars on night trains. 

For Dubuque and La Crosse, via Clinton, Two 
Through Trains daily, with Pullman Cars on night 
train to McGregor, Iowa. 

For Sioux City and Yankton, Two Trains daily, 
Pullman Cars to Missouri Valley Junction. 

For Lake Geneva, Four Trains daily. 

For Rockford, Sterling, Kenosha, Janesville, 
and other points, you can have from two to ten trains 
daily. 

New York Office, No. 415 Broadway; Boston Office, 
No. 5 State Street; Omaha Office, 253 Farnham Street; 
San Francisco Office, 121 Montgomery Street; Chica- 
F Ticket Offices; 62 Clark Street, under Sherman 

ouse; Corner Canal and Madison Streets; Kinzie 
Street Depot, Corner W. Kinzie and Canal Streets; 
Wells Street Depot, Corner Wells and Kinzie Streets. 

For rates or information not attainable from your 
home ticket agents, apply to 
W. H. STENNETT, 

Gen. Pass. Ag’t. Chicago. 

Eastern.] 





Marvin Hvertirt, 
Gen. Sup‘t. Chicago. 
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UNEXAMPLED SUCCESS, 


Family Favorite 


SEWING 
MACHINE! 


REMOVAL 
On and after JANUARY 1, 1876, we'shall oc- 
cupy Store 


NO 18 AVON STREET. 
WEED SEWING MACHINE COMPANY. 


JAS. H. FOWLER, Manager. 


ECALCOMANI E, 
or TRANSFER PICTURES, with book o 
24 pp., giving full instructions in this new 
and beautiful art, sent t-paid for 10 cts, 
1 td pictures, 60 cta, They are Heads, Landscapes, Animals, 
Virds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic Figures, 
They can be easily transferred to any article so a8 to imitate the 

b tial 4 ogy iful GEM 


most , CHROMOS 
for 10 cts. ; 60 for 60 cts, Agente wanted, 
Address J. L. PATTEN & CO., 162 William Street, New York. 


NT 
wot BOAT oan 
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W¥. R. GOULD, Successor to the WEST & LEE GAME CO. 
Worcester, Mass. Send 3 ct. stamp for catalogue of games 


DOMESTIC 
SEWING 
MACHINES. 


Liberal Terms of Ex- 
changefor Second-hand 
Machines of every dos- 
cription. 
*“*DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 


The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO. 
_Acrnts Wanten. “@S NEW YORK. > 


Established 1846. 


R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROoMS, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, 


22,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 


NEATLY FURNISHED ROOMS 


To Let by the Day or Week. - 


al ‘ % 
MADAME SECOR, M. D. 
Can be consulted daily at her private office, 159 War- 
ren Avenue, relative to all diseases of women, Can 
cers and Tumors a specialty. Office hours from 10 a. 
M. until 4 Pp, M. 
Thousands of testimonials from the first people in 
New England shown at her office. The poor treated 
ratuitously on Saturday from 10 until 2. No false in- 
ducements held out to the suffering. One examina- 
tion decides the cure. 17wl 
10 PER CENT NET. 
Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of the 
value ascertained by personal inspection. In many 
ears’ business have never lost a dollar. We pay the 
interest promptly, semi-annually, in New York. No 
customer of ours ever waited a day for interest, not 
even during the hardest time that Kansas is likely 
ever to see. Her prosperity is now certain. Send for 
articulars. References in every State in the Union, 
. B. WATKINS & CO., LawRENCE, KANsAs. 
(2 Collections throughout the West a one, 
47wi - 
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MASON & HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED occ UNAPPROACHED 


in capacity and excellence by any others. Awarded 


THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 


wx DIPLOMA OF HONOR +2 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


L American Orgam. ever awarded any medal 
0 in Europe, or which present such ex 
nary excellence as to command a wide sale there. 
awarded highest premiums at Indus 
trial Expositions, in America as well as 
Europe. Outof hundreds there have not been six in 
all where any other organs have been preferred. 
Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both 
hemispheres, to be umrivaled. See 
TESTIMONIAL CIRCULAR, with opinioxs of more 
than One Thousand (sent free). 
on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
INSI T take any other. get LARGER COM- 
MISSIONS fur selling inferior organs, and for this 
reason often try very hard to sell something else. 


with most important > 

NEW STYLES ments ever made, ew 
olo a ombination Stops. Superb 
ere and other Cases of new designs, 


PIANO-HARP CABINET ORGAN = 


com 
Organs sold for cash ; of 
EASY, PA YME NT; Ape, ter he ran 
and Circulars, with 
CATALOGUES i Airs aa 
TON; 25 Union Squire, NEW YORK; or &s 
Adame 8t., CHICAGO. 
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A VILLAINOUS SUGGESTION. 


Tuomas Cooper CAMPBELL, LEo C. 
Dessar, Joun T. McGowan, and Jacop 
Hess, members of a committee of the New 
York State Legislature, have united in 
a recommendation to license Prostitution. 
They say: 

Houses of prostitution must exist and will 
continue to exist. * * * We do not doubt 
that prostitution necessarily will exist. * * * 
Human nature is so constituted that prostitu- 
tion will continue. * * * Whatever may be 
the odium incurred by the suggestion among 
honest people * * the Committee are wil- 
ling to take it upon themselves in recom- 
mending the regulating, or permitting, or 
if the word be not deemed offensive, the li- 
censing of prostitution, ** As to terms the 
Committee are not tenacious. Jf anybody's 
conscience can be soothed, his moral doubts as- 
suaged, by dropping the word ‘‘license” and 
using the word ‘‘regulation” the Committe 
have no earthly objections, but that the objec- 
tion to the substance of the proposition is 
an ill-founded one we cannot doubt. It be- 
hooves legislators to take the world as it is. 
* * Prostitution being indirectly recognized 
by the Law, the houses and inmates being 
registered, the police-captains only authori- 
ty over them would be to see that they lived 
harmlessly and in obedience to the law, Such 
a system would prevent all street-walking, 
all indecent exposures of every kind. * * 
Any prostitute who was guilty of such an 
offense should have her permit taken away, 
should be sent to jail, and every house 
whence such demonstrations issued should 
have its permit taken away and its inmates 
dispe . In addition to these reasons, 
the institution should be under medical super- 
vision. 

[The words are those of the Committee— 
the italics are our own. Newspapers of 
the United States, please republish, with the 
names of the authors of the Report. ] 

LETTER FROM CINCINNATI. 

Epitrors JouRNAL:—Having neglected to 
make the necessary change in my address, 
I have been somewhat annoyed by the con- 
sequent delay in the arrival of my papers. 
Last night I received three numbers of the 
JOURNAL at once, and we had a rare good 
time reading them during the evening. I 
had begun to feel almost as though I had 
been shut out from the Woman Suffrage 
world, and I never read papers with more 
interest. 

How much good it does me to read the 
earnest, hopeful letters written to the Jour- 
NAL from all parts of the United States, 
and to learn what is said and done for the 
good cause. There are so many interesting 
things in three numbers of the JouRNAL 
that I cannot begin to mention them all. 

I was much interested in reading of Mar- 
garet W. Campbell’s work in Colorado. 
The last time I saw her we met at Liberty, 

Ind., where we were invited to attend a 
convention of the women of that neighbor- 
hood. Mrs‘ Campbell is a great favorite in 
Indiana, and it was with regret her friends 
learned that she was going to. leave this 
country; for they knew that with her we 
should lose a good helper. But the cause 
has not lost her. Wherever she goes, she 
puts her hand to the work and it moves. 

The account of the visit of the Woman 
Suffrage petitioners to the Massachusetts 
Legislature excited mingled feelings of ad- 
miration and indignation. These indefa- 
tigable workers of Massachusetts never tire 
or fail, They are again this year, as they 
have been heretofore, at their post at the 
State House, asking, still asking. What 
perseverance! What courage! What faith! 
Bless the people of Massachusetts! Or, 
perhaps I should say, bless the faithful, 
steadfast friends of Woman Suffrage, who 
have gone regularly every year for a quarter 
of a century, to their capitol, petitioning, 
arguing and pleading for justice for wo- 
men. Again, I say, may God bless them 
and their efforts. 

But while I honor these faithful petition- 
ers, I must confess my proud spirit rebels 

against this attitude of supplication. Those 
persons who go to that Legislature as peti- 
tioners, are as good and as intelligent as 
any member of that honorable body, and 
are the superiors of many; and yet they are 
admitted there only as supplicants. I often 
feel that, for my own part, I could stifle and 
crush out all my interest in my country and 
in public affairs of every kind, and die as I 
have lived, a subject, rather than humble 
myself by asking a favor of a government 
which holds me in such unjust subjection, 
or be under obligation to self-constituted 
rulers for that which is mine by right. 

Now this is not very amiable, I suppose ; 
but Ido sometimes feel just that way, and 
almost regret that my lot had not been cast 
in England, where, although there is less 
boasting about liberty, equality, individ- 
ual rights, etc., etc., women are allowed 
more participation in politica) affairs; and 
are, therefore, more nearly the political 
equals of their sons than they are in Amer- 
ica, this land of boasted liberty. 

lt is not likely, however, that I am the 
only one who, at times, feels rebellious. 
Every woman who is possessed of an inde- 
pendent spirit, whose feelings have not,been 
blunted, must be keenly sensitive to the hu- 
miliation {she has to endure whenever she 
endeavors to secure any improvement in the 
laws of her country or State. But, for the 
sake of those who come after us, we must 
endure and work; and endeavor to _pre- 








serve, while we work, a Christian spirit. 
Those who oppress us are our fathers, hus 
bands and brothers—our dearest friends. 
Therefore, while we must never cease to 
protest and petition, we must be patient and 
amiable. 

It does not follow, however, that we need 
be false to our convictions of right, or act 
in such a way as will lead men to think we 
are not fully awake to our interests. We 
need not applaud when, in their patriotic 
fervor, men make the false statement that 
‘this is a country where every citizen has a 
voice in making the laws which tax and 
govern him. Nor should we, as I believe, 
unite in celebrating the anniversary of the 
establishment of a so-called free govern- 
ment, while we remain in a state of politi- 
cal servitude. 

There is, it appears, a difference of opin- 
ion as to the position women should assume 
toward the Centennial. It is, of course, a 
question which each person must determine 
for herself. But that there should be a dif- 
ference of opinion on the subject, among 
Woman Suffrage women, surprises me. 
How can they take any pride in celebrating 
the establishment of a government, which, 
so far as women are concerned, most gross- 
ly violates the fundamental principle on 
which it was based? The great mass of the 
slaves of the South used to look forward 
with delight to the display and excitement 
attending Fourth of July celebrations, and 
felt proud that they belonged to men who 
lived in free and glorious America. But 
to the thoughtful, who understood why the 
Fourth was honored, and that it meant 
nothing for them, that day was the saddest 
of the year. The event celebrated, the sen- 
timents expressed, made their position seem 
more unjust and unendurable, and filled 
them with unutterable sorrow. And so, 
while I was aware that there are many wo- 
men who are satisfied with the fact that 
they belong to the sovereigns of this gov- 
ernment, and delight to assist in its dis- 
plays, I did not expect to find them among 
thoughtful Woman Suffragists. I know, 
full well, that there are many women who 
would disclaim any desire for Suffrage— 
who have never given it a serious thought, 
and I believe with Mrs. General Pope, that 
they would be benefited by belonging to 
Executive Committees, and participating in 
the Centennial celebration. And I would 
say, let them do so, They can enjoy the 
excitement and parade, without realizing 
any inconsistency or being saddened by 
veing reminded of their position. It is not 
probable indeed, that they will stop to con- 
sider the significance of the great event they 
are celebrating. They will feel as proud of 
the American body as though they were a 
part of the body politic. Nor will they be 
affected by Lucy Stone’s attitude. It is not 
likely they will even heed what she says 
about the celebration. 

With Lucy Stone, I very much regret 
that the thoughtful women who realize the 
indignity and injustice of their relation to 
the government, should allow to pass, un- 
improved, this best of opportunities for 
convincing men that they are not joking, 
but that they are dissatisfied, and are thor- 
oughly in earnest in what they say in their 
conventions and petitions. mY. & 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE NEEDED IN WASH- 
INGTON CITY. 





It is seldom that we see an article in the 
JOURNAL written from this place, the capi- 
tal of the nation. But perhaps, before this 
reaches you, a report of the proceedings of 
the late Woman Suffrage Convention in 
this city, will have been sent you for publi- 
cation. 

This Convention was, in an eminent de- 
gree, successful, not only as regards the 
number and character of those in atten- 
dance as spectators, but the remarks were 
of ahigh order. We have been a frequent 
attendant at the sessions of Congress, both 
in the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, and have listened to some of their 
most eloquent and able men in either branch, 
but truth and candor compels us to say 
that some of those ladies whom we heard at 
this Convention will compare favorably in 
eloquence and ability with the most favored 
in Congress. We do not pretend to say 
that these ladies are as learned on all im- 
portant subjects as are many of our lead. 
ing Senators and Representatives, but they 
have the ability to discuss the subjects which 
they considered, as ably as any class of per- 
sons we ever heard. Their meetings had 
more attraction to us than have the Halls of 
of Congress; as our attendance, at all their 
sessions except the first amply proved. 
Among the principal speakers were Mrs. 
Blake, of New York, Mrs. Spencer, of 
Washington, Miss Cozzens, of St. Louis, 
Mrs. Olympia Brown, of Conn., and Mrs. 
Dr. Winslow, of Baltimore. 

The latter speaker considered the Woman 
question in a moral point of view, and her 
remarks were exceedingly interesting and 
impressive. Another interesting feature 
of these meetings was the presence of Fred. 
Douglass, the worthy representative of the 
colored race, On two occasions he ascend- 
ed the platform and addressed the audience 
in words of wit, wisdom, eloquence and 
power. He is certainly a wonderful man. 








Would that we could have such men in 
Congress. Admitting that we may have a 
few, would that we had more. He believes, 
as did Sumner and Wilson, that Woman 
Suffrage is a truth, and for that reason is 
destined ultimately to triumph. But like 
the early anti-slavery men we must learn to 
labor and to wait. Harsh and abusive 
language towards those who do not favor 
this cause, will rather retard than advance 
this movement. If our erring and way- 
ward brethren are to be won over to this 
cause, it will not be by threats or compul- 
sion, but by reason and love. If the former 
is not a natural endowment of the gentler 
sex, the latter is universally acknowledged 
so to be. 

There is one matter in connection with 
this City that we wish to bring to your con- 
sideration at this time. We have been a 
resident here only about four weeks, but, 
in this short space of time, we have learned 
what we never knew before, i.e., that very 
many of the resident citizens—men over 
twenty-one years of age, some of them 
large real estate owners, too—are unjustly 
and unwillingly taxed for the support of 
measures in which they have no voice, and, 
what is worse, no redress. This city is not, 
as formerly, governed by officers of its own 
choice, but by Commissioners appointed 
by the residents and confirmed by the 
United States Senate; the same may be said 
of nearly if not quite all of its officers. 
What is more distasteful to the citizens, 
these officers are taken not from the resi- 
dents, but from various sections of the Un- 
ion, and in very many cases are not selected 
for competency but because they are active 
partisans; hence many of the old residents 
feel aggrieved. Aggrieved because they 
are obliged to pay such high taxes,—some- 
times 3 per cent. on the valuation,—besides 
the special taxes, which may exceed the 
regular tax in any one year. Yet there is 
no redress, as before stated. 

This state of affairs is attributable to the 
speculation of Boss Shepherd and others, 
whether justifiable or not I will not attempt 
to say. But in a recent conversation with 
an elderly and very intelligent gentleman, 
who is much respected and who has held 
important offices in this city, and who had 
the confidence and esteem of the late Presi- 
dent Lincoln, and who has resided in this 
city a great many years, we heard him 
complain bitterly of the hardships of the 
property-holders. We asked him why not 
go back to the city government and let the 
voters of the city manage its affairs? He 
said there was only one objection, and that 
was the colored population. They were 
ignorant and unprincipled and could not be 
trusted. They were tools who could and 
would be used most efficiently by unprinci- 
pled men. ; 

In reply we said, ‘‘Give the right of Suf- 
frage to the thousands of intelligent women, 
and they would redeem the character of the 
city; let a tax of not less than $1.00 be re- 
quired of every one that votes, and require 
also that every one who votes, whether 
male or female, white or black, should be 
able to read and write. Washington would 
then be a more desirable place of residence 
than now.” Notwithstanding this was a 
conservative gentleman, he admitted it was 
the only way that he could see out of pres- 
ent difficulties. 





Washington, D. C. T. E. H. 
oe > 
NEW ENGLAND HOSPITAL AT THE 
CENTENNIAL, 


The Department of Education and Sci- 
ence, through their agent, Mr. J. D. Phil- 
brick, and also the Executive Committee of 
the Massachusetts Women’s Department, 
have urgently asked of the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children, a con- 
tribution toward the Centennial Exhibition, 
consisting of a small pamphlet containing a 
history of the Hospital, together with phot- 
ographs, plans of the buildings, &c. 

The government of the Hospital feel that 
compliance with this request would be of 
great service to the cause of Medical Educa- 
tion for Women, and that the pamphlet 
would have a permanent value to them as 
serving to inform the public of their objects 
and history. This is the only institution of 
its kind in New England, and the best ap- 
pointed and most complete in the United 
States; hence it is an object of great inter- 
est to those who care for this movement 
anywhere, and its influence, already very 
great, would be extended by the publicity 
thus given to its work. 

The pamphlet bound up with similar doc- 
uments will be sent to the State Libraries, 
and thus the history of this work will be 
permanently secured. 

But while desiring that this work may be 
done, the government of the Hospital do 
not feel justified in using the funds entrust- 
ed to them for the support of the Hospital, 
in carrying out a purpose which would only 
indirectly affect its interests, and they feel 
constrained therefore to ask, not in the 
name of the Hospital, but in the interests 
of education in Massachusetts, and of their 
fair representation at the Exhibition, for a 
special fund to carry out this plan. To do 
so fully would require about $250 or $300 
for printing, framing plans, photographs, 
&c.,—the literary work and the drawing be 
ing all done gratuitously. 


‘AY, FEBRUARY 26, 1876. 

















Any friends of the cause who are willing 
to assist in this matter are requested to send 
contributions or pledges to Mr. J. D. Phil- 
brick, 25 Pemberton Square; Mrs. 8. P. 
Hooper, 25 Pemberton Square; Mr. Israel 
Lombard, Second National Bank, or any 
Directors of the Hospital. 

oe 


POOR, OLD, AND A WOMAN. 


“Mrs. Margaret Howard, a widow, aged 
80, died on her way to St. Peter’s Hospital, 
yesterday, of neglect and hunger. It is al- 
leged that she was turned out of doors by 
arelative in Columbia Street, was refused 
admittance to some of her children’s houses, 
and turned into the street to die. She was 
found lying upon the sidewalk by Officer 
O’Brien.” 

The above is cut from the Brooklyn items 
of the New York Daily Tribune, of the 28th 
ult. She was guilty of three great offences 
—she was poor, old, and a woman. 

oe 
FEMALE DETECTIVES. 


The article in a recent JouRNAL, com- 
mencing with ‘‘The value of women as de- 
tectives in the liquor-selling business,” etc., 
is derogatory to the cause of Woman, and a 
weapon in the hands of opposition to be 
wielded against Woman in her claim for her 
political rights. 

For our part we can hardly conceive of 
a meaner action than that of sending a child 
to buy liquor in the name of her father, for 
the sake of espionage. We are as strong 
for temperance as any workers in the cause, 
but we protest with all our might against 
the use of such means to promote its suc- 
cess. Let men dosuch things if they think 
best, women should act from a higher stand- 
point. 

W. Newton, Mass, 

innndiiitiinsduttDimniaiendein 
BOSTON INDUSTRIAL ASSOCIATION. 

During the past quarter 400 persons have 
been assisted with work by the Boston Un- 
ion Industrial Association, and the princi- 
pal result of their labor has been the pre- 
paring of 1300 boxes of kindling wood, net- 
ting about $530 to the institution, Of 1000 
tickets issued by the association but 250 have 
been presented for acceptance, thus show- 
ing that the donors have got rid of 750 im- 
postors, as well as helped 250 honest men. 
The whole amount expended in cash since 
the organization of the institution is $1279. 
About $100 per week is needed to keep the 
association alive. 





L. B. UrBrno. 


——_—— eo ———_ 
A VICTORY AND A REPULSE. 


Eprrors JouRNAL.—Allow me a retreat 
into your columns, for I am wounded in the 
battle. 

I note myself poor fighting material, for 
yesterday I was elated with a little success, 
and to-day I bleed to faintness with a re- 
buff. Itis right that war should be bitter 
and hard, for the evils that demand it ought 
not to exist. 

A Diocesan Convention met here this 
week, and, as a warm Church woman, I 
was intensely interested in the topics dis- 
cussed. At the last ‘‘fag end” of yesterday 
morning’s session I asked to speak on the 
topic ‘“The Message and the Messengers.” 
This is the first time any lady of our church 
has ever ventured to speak in the church 
save to her God (of course she ought to re- 
vere men more.) The presiding Bishop re- 
plied that the request ‘‘should be consid- 
ered.” 

At the last moment in the afternoon he 
referred to the demand, and, speaking with 
the kindest appreciation of my labors for the 
church, he yet maintained church prece- 
dent as a reason for refusing me official rec- 
ognition, although the laity had been asked 
as such, to contribute thought to the occa- 
sion. Then the courtesy of the Christian 
gentleman overcame the mere ecclesiastic 
and he added: 

“I will give this Christian woman an op- 
portunity to speak in the basement and I 
will myself go down to hear her.” 

So down I went, amused at masculine dis 
tinctions, and said my say. 


After that I felt contented and fully re- 
solved to content myself for the rest of the 
session. 

But alas! to day the subject again was of 
engrossing interest to me, and so, after all 
the males of the clergy and laity had said 
their say, without any vital thought, I was 
overcome by an idea and forgetting myself 
and my sex, I asked to add two words to 
the discussion. The chairman refused to 
hear them, and I suffered as only a woman 
could under such circumstances. 

Oh what a civilization is this that renders 
such things possible! When shall we out- 
grow savage life and a constant physical 
consciousness of sex? Not while women, 
to save themselves from obloquy, remain 
silent. 

Ithaca, N. Y. SHAWANEBEKE. 
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LOVE LAUGHS AT LOCKSMITHS. 


The ‘‘unkindest cut” which Brigham 
Young has got for many a day was the mar- 
riage, a few days ago, of his favorite grand- 
daughter Alice, daughter of Brigham 


Young, Jr., to Charles R. Hopkins, a Gentile, 
against the express wish of parents and 
On Friday Mrs. Hopkins 


grandparents. 
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visited her mother, and when in the evening 
her husband called for her, she could not 
be found. A writ of habeas corpus, how. 
ever, promptly brought the lady and her 
parents into the third district court, on Sat. 
urday, when their attorney claimed there 
had been no forcible detention, and the hys. 
band, well content to get his wife again, with. 
drew further proceedings. 
——— e}oe——____.. 
FAIR NOTICE TO DIVORCE courts. 

The following unique card we find in the 
Chicago Tribune. 

To whom it may concern: Be it known 
that Mrs. L. B. Curtis, of Saginaw City 
Mich., suspecting that her husband, of ti¢ 
same place, may, for the past week or two 
be in Chicago, or some part of the State of 
Illinois, again trying for a decree of divorce 
from his wife, warns all attorneys from aid- 
ing or abbetting him and all courts from 
granting him any such decree, as all claims 
he may set up, and all charges he may make 
are disloyal and fraudulent; and, should any 
court grant him any such decree, it will be 
required to revoke it. 

Mrs. L. B. Curtis, 
foe 


AN INSPIRED DUTCHMAN, 


Eprrors JouRNAL.—The Patriarch in our 
family is tax-collector in this borough. As 
arule he has to trot around in pursuit of 
the men, and he frequently discovers that 
“dodging” is not among their ‘‘lost arts,” 
Asa rule, on the other hand, the women 
who pay taxes almost invariably come to 
his house to find him, and pay promptly 
without any wry faces. 

I often ask them if they do not think 
they should have a voice in the disposition 
to be made of their money—a vote, or some- 
thing of the kind? And I trust that the 
smile I wear is childlike and bland, when I 
give them the number of voters whose unit- 
ed poll-taxes only equal their own single, 
unrepresented payment. Well, they area 
little surprised; they ‘“‘haven’t thought much 
about it;” they ‘‘guess it’s so.” [D. V. 
they'll be more surprised presently, and 
know it’s ‘‘so!’’] 

But about my ‘‘Dutchman!” 

A German tax-paying matron called the 
other day to pay her dues (?) I proposed 
to her my Suffrage shibboleth, and she 
couldn’t quite pronounce it, though I think 
she will learn. ‘‘But,” said she, ‘‘I was out 
to see my old father, a week or two since. 
He used to think women must always stand 
back; hadn’t any rights; and now he says, 
‘Well, we had our primary election the 
other night, and I don’t see why they don’t 
let the women vote! I don’t see why they 
shouldn’t vote as well as the men!’ ” 

Now what do you make of that? Ido 
not think any one had been “laboring” with 
that old Dutchman, as we say in revivals; 
and it’s my opinion that human agency 
could not have converted him. Am I not 
probably right in calling him “inspired”? 

Iam pleasantly reminded of Gov. Hart- 
ranft’s remark, in Boston, on the 19th of 
April, ‘‘When the Pennsylvania Dutch get 
their blood up, something is going to hap- 
pen!” 

Latrobe, Pa. 


——_ oe 


CHARITABLE PROVIDENCE LADIES. 


J. A. W. 


The donation of one thousand dollars re- 
ceived from Mrs. Frances J. Vinton, of 
Providence, R. I., last week, gives renewed 
courage to those interested in the Home for 
Aged Men in that city. The treasurer has 
the names of nine charitable ladies, who 
have given liberal sums for the support of 
this wise and new charity. To the women 
of Providence the Home is indebted for its 
present rank among the charitable institu- 
tions of the city. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 
New England Women’s Club.—Monday 
Feb. 28th, at 3.30 p. m., Mr. John Fretwell will address 


the Club. 
Members are requested to show their tickets. 








Cambridge Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion.—Mrs. Lucy Stone will speak on Woman Suf- 
frage, at Inman Hall, Inman Square, Cambridgeport, 
on Thursday evening, March 2nd, at 714 o'clock. js 

All interested are invited to attend. 











A Young Lady desires a position to read aloud, 
having been accustomed to do so for several years. 
Or as governess or companion. Good references. 

OH. ¥.W.C.A 

68 Warrenton St. 

A Young Colored Woman would like 2 
situation as seamstress. Is willing to assist in house- 
work, or in teaching little children. Good references 
given. Apply to HARRIET H. ALLEN. 

38 Winchester St., Boston. 2ws 








A CARD. 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 
AT PANIC PRICES! 


One dozen Stereoscopic Views 75 cents by mail, two 
as samples for 10 cents, ten Album Views for 25 cents. 
All kinds, both American and Foreign. Wholesale 
and retail. Address, 

J.C, HENRY & CO. 

Glenns? Falls, N. Y. Sms _ 


—— 


DRESS REFORM ROOM 


NO. 212 SOUTH 11TH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
IDA EVANS. 
ly8 
Science and Health. 
Read It. 


For sale at the Book-etores. 





MARY A. WHITAKER, - - - 
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